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Lawrence Casserley: At Home 








EDITORIAL 

The stage ig empty. Captain Vere haz fone ig ie Bilis Easid 
of the verdict of the drumbhead court. For sitiking ihe Miazies-at-arms 
in 4 paroxyem of frustration and killing him. thie 2 EAL 
Seaman is to hang from the yard-arm. 

The stage is empty—but the thesire is Alled with 
sounds. The orchestra plays 34 semibreve chords, varving in 
scoring and dynamic. Through these, Benjamin Eritten causes x 
fo become p0ignantly involved in that off-stage inferview: % 
agony of Vere's task (for he had come to Iove Bille". gimple 2ond 
hess) and in the progression of emotions in Bills response These 
can be felt, as the chords proceed in sombre sequence, a2 2heck, 
terror, disbelief, rebellion, final loyalty, final understanding and, si 
last, acceptance. 

To confront: “to meet face to face in hostility or defiance”. 

To accept: “to allow the iruth”. 

Surely none of us gets through this life without making the 
painful journey from confrontation to acceptance: 

“Who got the prize, Jim?” 

“Sorry, old son, it wasn't you; it wentto...”. 

“It’s not fair! in fact it’s a flippin’ disgrace!“ 

The adrenalin flows, and there follows what C. PF. Snow 
describes as “the exhilaration of defeat”. 

Similarly, the verdict: 

“I’m right aren’t I, doctor, It is... isn’t #2” 

“In a word—yes”’, 

And we are liable to laugh and sing as we drive all the way home 
from the surgery, or to the nearest pub. 

We don’t know what we’re in for, but for the moment there is 
one thing at a time, We have been challenged, and the pulse quickens, 
the blood races. 

This face to face, eyeball to eyeball encounter is in a tiny way 
our Gethsemane, It strengthens our acceptance, which would other- 
wise be a tame, limp, negative, hopeless affair, As we pass through 
confrontation’s fiery curtain, like those two in The Magic Flute, we 
are able to accept with dignity and without hurt or bitterness what- 
ever is in store for us. 

Once upon a time the Queen of Sheba asked King Solomon to 
give her some sort of message which would cheer her up when she 
was down in the dumps, and which would restrain her transports 
when she was too pleased with herself for words. Solomon sent her 
a bracelet, upon which was inscribed: 


THIS — ALSO — WILL — PASS. 


i 


Hon. Editor 
Postscript: Unaccountably, we lost track of the Births, Marriages and Deaths 
item in last term’s number. In other words, we simply forgot about them In 
the scurry to get off to press. We apologise humbly, and we assure those involved 
that they are immortalised in this issue. 

(As noted in the Summer issue, it was necessary for reasons 
of space to ask Lawrence Casserley if he could consent to his most 
valuable article being postponed to this Autumn number, This he 
readily agreed to, and here it is. Hon. Ed.). 
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REFLECTIONS ON TEN YEARS OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
AT THE RCM 


Prelude 


IN 1967, when I was a post-graduate student at the RCM, rumours 
circulated that the College was planning to start a course in Electronic 
Music and to establish a studio for that purpose. A note was sent 
to all composition professors asking for the names of interested 
students, One day my teacher, Herbert Howells, said to me, “By 
the way, my boy, they are starting an Electronic Music course; 
naturally I’ve put your name down for it”. 

So it was that I became one of a small group of students who 
gathered in September 1967 in what had been (and is now again) 
the Harp Room, next to the Concert Hall stage, where the Registrar, 
John Stainer, introduced us to Tristram Cary, who was to be our 
teacher, 

The studio had come into existence largely as a result of the 
advocacy of the director, Sir Keith Falkner. A sum of money had 
been obtained for the purchase of equipment, Tristram Cary had 
been invited to oversee the setting up and running of the studio. 
and Clive Webster of the BBC’s Radiophonic Workshop had agreed 
to provide technical assistance, Despite their efforts, the studio was 
not ready for use that year, and a tantalising array of packing 
cases and loose ends of wire greeted us on that September morning. 

We had a few introductory lectures from Tristram Cary, a visit 
to his own studio in Suffolk and another visit to Peter Zinovieff’s 
pioneering computer studio in Putney. But in September, 1968 the 
studio was completed and seven students assembled to start the 
course, 


The Instrument 


What then was this new instrument that we were all to play? 
First, of course, it wasn’t all that new. Studios had existed in Paris 
and Cologne for nearly twenty years and Stockhausen’s Gesang der 
Jiinglinge was already twelve years old! But it was true that the 
RCM and Goldsmiths’ College (whose studio was started at about 
the same time) were the first educational studios in Britain, although 
there had been a number of private studios established (e.g. Tristram 
Cary (1958), Daphne Oram (1959), Ernest Berk (1957) and Peter 
Zinovieff (1966)) as well as the BBC’s Radiophonic Workshop, 
started in 1958. 

Perhaps I can characterise the instrument best with two key 
words: 

Variability—The most immediately obvious characteristic is that 
this instrument, like most instruments, consists of a number of 
individual elements; however, unlike most other instruments which 
have a comparatively fixed and unchanging relationship between the 
elements, in the EM studio we have elements that are free to move 
into new relationships to build sub-instruments which can again be 
combined into larger instrumental structures. These elements can 
be grouped into four main types: Sources, or sound generators; 
treatments, or sound modifiers; terminators, in particular loud- 
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speakers, which make the results audible; and that all-important 
element, which can be used in all of the first three groups, tape 
recorders, A diagrammatic representation is shown in Fig. 1. 


Structure—The electronic instrument allows the possibility of 
relating not only these instrument structures, but the structures of 
the sounds they create, to the larger-scale structure of the com- 
position in an unprecedented way (ref. Stockhausen, ‘Actualia’, 
Die Reihe, Universal Edition, 1955), This implies an integration of 
the compositional process and the performance process which per- 
haps explains why most electronics performers are composers, and 
vice-versa. 


Beginnings 


During that first term we began to learn (as students still do 
now) the basic techniques, which include understanding of the 
characteristics of acoustics and the different sound structures, the 
individual possibilities of the studio elements and their combinations, 
and the handling of sounds on tape. 


At the end of the first term several of the students were, for 
various reasons, unable to continue, and three students, George 
Brown, Howard Davidson and myself, remained to continue working 
in the studio. The first appearance of work, from the studio came 
on 10 February, 1969 when my first electronic piece, The Final 
Desolation of Solitude, was heard at the Queen Elizabeth Hall in 
One of the Redcliffe Concerts of British Music, The first work to be 
played at the College was at the 1969 Cobbett Prize Concert, when 
George Brown's Splurge won a second prize for the performers, In 
the Autumn of 1969 we presented our first Electronic Music Concert 
(Fig. 2), It will be noted that this concert included not only music 
performed in the studio and presented on tape, but also pieces 
representing two most important additional aspects of the medium: 
namely, the use of more traditional instruments with electronic 
music, and live performance electronic music. The concert also 
included a work by Tristram Cary which was, of course, made at 
his own studio. This concert was repeated at the Cockpit Theatre 
as part of its opening festival in January 1970. 


After that first year it became obvious that our location in the 
“Harp Room” was less than ideal both for us and for others, After 
some discussion it was decided that we would take over what was 
then the ‘Recording Room” in the New Building, giving us a larger 
and more suitable space in which to work. In return for this we 
were asked to take over responsibility for recordings in the College 
(of which more later). 


That year George Brown and Howard Davidson received com- 
missions from the Cheltenham Festival for tape works and these 
were subsequently played at our third concert in October, 1970. 
By this time new students had joined the course and the studio 
was becoming more established. 
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Fig. 2 
Wednesday, 8 October, 1969 at 7 p.m. 


Icarus, for Tape... ore oy ee ... Howard Davidson 
SPLURGE (Th’ whole worl’s ina terr... ible state 
O'... chassis. Sean O’Casey)  ... ... George Brown 


Oboe and Cor anglais—RICHARD O'CONNOR 
Clarinet, Alto clarinet, 
Contra bass clarinet-—HOWARD DAVIDSON 
Viola—DAVID SNAITH 
Percussion—ANDREW SMITH 
Piano—HELEN WALEY 
Live electronics—LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 
Conductor—GEORGE BROWN 


THE FINAL Desolation of Solitude, for Tape ... Lawrence Casserley 
NAUTONIUM ah a re Pre Howard Davidson 


Flute—JOESKE van WALSUM 
Clarinet-—HOWARD DAVIDSON 
Cello—CORINNE GLASS 
Bass—PETER GEORGIADIS 
Percussion—ANDREW SMITH 
Conductor—LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 


CONTINUUM, for Tape het a ee Tristram Cary 
SOLos, Commentaries and Integrations A Lawrence Casserley 


Clarinct-—HOWARD DAVIDSON 
Percussion—ANDREW SMITH 
Live electronics—LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 
GEORGE BROWN 


The Course 


In the ten years that the course has been running approximately 
sixty students have worked in the studio, some for only a couple 
of terms, some for as long as three years. What do they do while 
they are there? My philosophy (and I think I inherited this from 
Tristram Cary) is to put the emphasis on students working on 
real pieces in the studio. To use an analogy—while scales and 
arpeggios are an invaluable aid to developing technique on the 
piano, it is in relating this technique to musical expression in the 
performance of real pieces that we get to the nitty-gritty of what 
technique is all about! So it is with electronic music——and how 
much the more so when it is so closely allied to compositional 
development, The course, then, consists of individual lessons (as 
with any other instrument) backed up by classes and workshops. 
These cover a variety of subjects which include studying the history 
and literature of the medium (and not least how it relates to other 
music), demonstration and discussion of particular aspects of studio 
technique, basic acoustics and the nature of the sounds with which 
we are working (including the additional ear-training necessary to 
handle them effectively), tape techniques (from simply learning to 
cut and splice tape efficiently to using the tape recorder as a creative 
medium) and even how the equipment works. But most important 
is the time that the student spends in the studio on his/her own, 
for the studio is not only lecture room and teaching room, but also 
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practice room. This is why we can only have a few students at any 
one time, but it is also why we have such a good record both of 
producing finished pieces in the studio and of sending out students 
who have gone on to do good work (some of them are now running 
studios in various parts of the world). 


Concerts 

It has long been my view that in music (unlike cricket) “it’s 
not how you play the game that counts, but whether you win or 
lose”, which might be interpreted as “By their fruits shall ye know 
them” or, possibly, “The proof of the pudding is in the eating”. In 
ten years the Electronic Music Department has put on 13 concerts, 
presenting 67 compositions, the majority by students on the course. 
These have ranged from short exercises to substantial works, from 
tape pieces to elaborate live performance compositions, which have 
helped to give other students experience in the problems of perform- 
ing this sort of music, In addition many students have pursued lively 
collaborations outside the RCM, producing music for theatre, film, 
ballet and multi-media events. In particular in the years 1972 to 
1975 a fruitful relationship existed with the Royal College of Art 
School of Film and Television. 

But, perhaps the most memorable events have been the collabora- 
tions with other people in the College. On several occasions the 
studio has collaborated with John Lambert’s ‘Improvisation Group’ 
(now the ‘Experimental Music Group’). This has led to a lively (and 
occasionally explosive) interchange of ideas, and, most particularly, 
the chance for students (not only those studying electronic music) 
to come to grips with the problems of live performance electronics. 

With the 20th Century Ensemble, under the direction of Edwin 
Roxburgh and Stephen Savage we have been involved in a number 
of major events. -For example—the British premiere of Stockhausen’s 
Mixture (1971), Berio’s Laborintus II performed at a Park Lane 
Group concert at ‘The Place’ for the Camden Festival (1977), and 
the recent British premiere of Stockhausen’s Trans, not to mention 
many less spectacular, but none the less important, occasions. 

I feel that this sort of collaboration is one of the most important 
parts of my work at the College. I am not only teaching the students 
who are sent to me for Electronic Music lessons; I have an obligation 
to all the students at the RCM to help them to come to grips with 
the problems of performing, not only electronic music, but all the 
music of recent years (for it cannot be separated). It was in this 
spirit that, for our Tenth Anniversary Concert this March I invited 
two of the College’s best percussionists to join us in the first public 
British performance of Stockhausen’s Mikrophonie I, a memorable 
and instructive occasion for all concerned. 


The Recording Studio 

No discussion of Electronic Music at the RCM would be com- 
plete without mentioning recording. The two have been closely 
linked for a number of years. 

When the New Building was put up in 1965 the plans included 
a Recording Room, EMI Ltd. kindly donated some retired equipment 
and also found a retired engineer to run it. He served the College 
well for several years, making occasional visits as required. 
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As mentioned above, the EM studio took over this room in 
1970 and with it responsibility for recordings, So, for a number of 
years, recordings were made in the EM studio. As the demand grew 
in both areas and conflicts increased it became apparent that this 
could not continue without serious detriment to both facilities. So, 
in 1975, a committee including Douglas Moore, Kenneth Jones, the 
Bursar and myself was set up to consider the problem. After much 
deliberation it was decided that two small rooms opposite the EM 
studio (one the original Recording Control Room and one the original 
Gramophone Room) would be amalgamated to provide a more viable 
control room with lines linking it to the Concert Hall, Recital Hall, 
Parry Theatre and Instrument Museum. A grant was obtained for 
this work and we now have a professionally equipped studio with 
audio and video links to the various locations, Not only do we record 
concerts and student audition tapes when requested, but we also 
provide, for example, ‘background’ tapes for Opera School productions 
and amplification and tape facilities for concerts where this is 
required, 

The Future 


The studio is now in its eleventh year. In 1968 it was one of 
only two educational studios in the country. Now there are many 
throughout the country, some, particularly the University studios, 
with their greater resources and access to large computer facilities, 
a good deal larger, more sophisticated and more “up-to-date” than 
we can afford, But we continue to provide the basic groundwork for 
students who want to learn this instrument, If they then move on 
to a more sophisticated studio, they can quickly expand their know- 
ledge as required, This need can only increase. In addition we are. 
more and more, offering facilities to other students in the College— 
I already run a course for B Mus students and there are plans to 
include a “short course’ in the new curriculum for composers so 
that all composers get at least some instruction in Electronic Music. 
Those who want to go further will be able to sign on for the full 
course afterwards. One of the most important factors affecting 
the studio was the appointment in February 1979 of a full-time 
technician for the studio, Already, the help of James Allen is making 
a tremendous difference to the facilities that we can offer the 
College, The collaboration with the Twentieth Century Ensemble 
is growing, and, we hope, will become a regular feature of their 
concerts. In addition, an increasing number of students are seeking 
our assistance informally over problems involving electronics in one 
form or another. Ten years ago we were a small, and somewhat 
isolated, band of pilgrims, but it is very gratifying to see how much 
the interest has grown over those years. 

In the 17th and early 18th centuries there was a great period 
of development of the violin culminating in the work of great masters, 
such as Stradivarius. Subsequently similar periods of intense develop- 
ment have occurred for the piano, wind instruments and, more 
recently, percussion instruments, resulting in the sophisticated 
versions of these instruments that are in use today. Each was 
developed as the social, technical and, above all musical necessities 
required it, and this is shown by the fact that each of these periods 
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has culminated in what might be called a “definitive” instrument. 
We don’t now need a new kind of piano or a new kind of violin; 
it is not an accident that Stradivarius violins are so sought after or 
that violins are still made to the same basic pattern. 


Electronic instruments are still in this phase of intense and 
rapid development; the microprocessor, so often written about (and 
so Often inaccurately) in the newspapers, is already having its effect 
on the RCM studio, helping to make the instrument more flexible and 
more playable in line with composers’ needs. So, as we go into the 
1980's, we too will be making our contribution to this development. 


SOURCE ELEMENTS TREATMENT ELEMENTS 


TAPE RECORDERS 





OUTPUTS 


FIG |: Diagrammatic representation of an Electronic Music Studio, The 
number and type of elements and interconnections may vary con- 
siderably. 


Lawrence Casserley 


RCM UNION — ‘AT HOME’ 
21 June, 1979 


The annual ‘At Home’ of the RCM Union is a unique occasion 
in Our calendar when Collegians past and present are truly at home 
together in the College, renewing friendships, catching up on news, 
and bringing guests into the warmth of the family circle. In round 
numbers the attendance this year was 280 members, 100 present 
students, and 120 guests. 


My dictionary says rather quaintly that an At Home is ‘a more 
or less informal reception for which arrangements have been made’, 
Well, arrangements had indeed been made and were as good as 
ever, and we know who made them, The Director spoke the thanks 
of all when he presented a handsome bouquet to our devoted Hon- 
orary Secretary, Sylvia Latham. 


After refreshments and ample time for conversation in the 
Concert Hall, we went, in the mood of heightened receptivity usual 
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on these occasions, to a musical entertainment in the Opera Theatre, 
beginning with ‘Four Rags’* by Scott Joplin,* a composer about whom 
the musical histories are reticent, but who was, I understand, a 
close contemporary of Debussy. These pieces, played by a group 
organised by Josephine Wells, gave much pleasure. 


Then came the Romberg ‘Toy Symphony’—in full authenticity 
with just eleven strings, a harpsichord, and the seven delectable toys. 
Mary Remnant introduced it with a wealth of musicological detail, 
including the sound of a bird-call of 500 BC and the news that the 
composer was ‘one of sixteen Rombergs’—which shows that we 
simply must pay £600 for the new Grove, because the present edition 
Only mentions twelve. As conductor, Roderick Swanston (‘determined 
not to be out-lectured’) added his own vivid programme-note and 
then swept his forces along with an irresistibly suave beat. We 
discovered, among other things, that toys can join in the pathetic 
sounds of the minor key, including, even, the luxury of Neapolitan 
sixths, 

For the rest of the evening we were in the hands (and I really 
mean at the feet) of our guest-of-honour Ian Wallace, who poured 
out his riches of music and mime and humour without stint, Who 
else could have given us superb singing of Don Giovanni’s aria 
Deh vieni alla finestra within minutes of an equally superb vocal 
‘rendition’ of a Mozart horn rondo, complete with virtuoso cadenza? 
Ian’s many friends, and his wider public too, know his wonderful 
combination of warmth and wit, and his poet’s eye for details of 
human character and frailty, all of which had full play in a saga of 
opera-singing in Parma and the ways an Italian audience has of 
‘giving you the bird’, He gave us, too, the ‘Elephant’ song (with 
that unforgettable limp-arm trunk), and finally the famous ‘Hippopot- 
amus’ with audtence participation in the mud. His accompanist 
throughout was Mary Nash, whose ever-sensitive playing was much 
admired and enjoyed. 


Finally a special word of thanks to Peggy Taylor and Shirley 
Hall for their stage arrangements. As the secretary says, they were 
(whatever the feminine plural is of) a sine qua non. 


John Wilson 
“Judicial ignorance, of course! Hon, Ed. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Valerie Ashworth Nicola Jenkin 

Paul Bagshaw William Jones 
Kevin Banks Samuel Knill-Jones 
Judith Barnes Patrick Laurence 
Simon Bellatti Gillian Lee 
Stephen Betteridge Catherine Lord 
Peter Bradley Claire Lydon 

Paul Burnett Mrs, E. McWilliam (Eileen Price) 
Timothy Carey Paul Marcotte 
Michael Christie Philip Matthias 
Andrew Clark-Maxwell Colin Mawby 
Julie Clarke Jane Mercy 
Maurice Coates Madeleine Mitchell 
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Elizabeth Cohen 
Jane Craddock 
Bradley Creswick 
Richard Dickins 
Loulla Efthimiou 
Caroline Ellis 
Christine Ellis 
G, Dale Fawcett 
Alan Ferguson 
Rosemary Field 
Barbara Foster 
Robert Fuller 
Julia Gard 

Scott Gibson 
Robert Gittings 


Mrs R. Mitchell (Rosalind Rowlands) 
Caroline Neil 

Mrs, F Oakes (Fiona Cunningham) 
Mrs. Alan Paine (Betty Palmer) 
Maureen Parrington 

Ninian Perry 

Janet Reed 

Catharine Shepherd 

Judy Spencer 

Tan Stearn 

Freda Stevenson 

Chieko Tamura 

Nicola Thompson 

David Tibbits 

Catherine Utley 


Robin Walker 

Sara Wharton 
Morley Whitehead 
Christopher Williams 
Adrienne Windridge 
Gaynor Woodhouse 


Mrs. Robert Gittings (Mary Hill) 
Kenneth Gray 

Francis Griffin 

John Harrod 

Suzanne Holton 

Phillip Houlihan 


THE COLIN MACKIE LEUKAEMIA RESEARCH FUND 


Neil Mackie and Kathleen Livingstone have set up a Leukaemia 
Research Fund in memory of Neil’s brother who died in May 1979, 
aged 35, leaving three young children. The Fund will close in May 
1981 when the sum will be dohated to the Royal Marsden Hospital 
in Surrey where Colin underwent a rare bone marrow transplant. 
All donations will be gratefully received. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
Christmas Term 1979 


Her2 we are, rested and refreshed (I hope) after our summer 
holiday, at the beginning of a new Academic year. I believe that 
this is an appropriate time to reflect for a few moments upon the 
reasons why each one of us is here, and to remind ourselves of the 
part which we all have to play in the life and work of the College. 

I am going to begin by examining the roles of the Professorial 
Staff, the Administrative Staff and the Student Body, all of which 
are inter-related. 

First, our Professorial Staff consists of some 180 experienced 
musicians who have elected to devote part at least of their lives to 
teaching. Most of them, in addition to the teaching which they 
undertake, are very busy as solo performers, chamber music players, 
orchestral players, composers or conductors, The College is therefore, 
through its Professorial Staff, in direct touch with almost every 
facet of the music profession, Between them our Professors have 
acguired wide experience of performance in many parts of the world, 
and they know the qualities required in all who aspire to a career 
as a performer or as a composer. They know moreover the rewards 
that await the successful, the frustration that attends the unlucky, 
and the disappointment that engulfs the less successful. 

Our Professors are here not only to teach their own pupils how 
better to play their instruments, how better to produce their voices, 
how better to develop their talent for composition, but also to place 
at the disposal of the whole College their particular expertise, their 
accumulated experience and their wisdom. They are singularly well 
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qualified to assess the ability and potential of candidates for admis- 
sion to the College, and they help the Registrar and Director of 
Studies, through discussion at Faculty Meetings to formulate the 
content of the courses ... the aim being to give each student the 
best possible training for a professional career within the resources 
of the College. 

We have in this College no Heads of Department within the 
various faculties, so Professors are responsible for every aspect of 
the development of the students committed to their charge. They 
have to advise their pupils how many and what type of engagements 
they can undertake outside the College at every stage of their 
College career, They have to monitor their students’ progress and 
help them to decide when to compete for Exhibitions and Prizes. 
They have to discuss with students in their third and fourth years 
the types of career open to them and the possibilities of post-graduate 
study, All of our Professors realise that preparation for a musical 
career involves much more than the acquisition of certain musical 
skills, Side by side with the cultivation of a sound technique must 
be the development of the physique, the mental stamina and the 
emotional stability required for success in most branches of the 
musical profession. B 

Perhaps this is an appropriate moment for me to welcome seven 
new members of the Professorial Staff : 

Mr, Lance Dossor (who rejoins the Piano Faculty after having 

been for many years in Australia), 

Mr, Edward Brooks, Mr, Geoffrey Connor and Miss Sally Le Sage 

who are joining the Singing Faculty, 

Mr, Charles Ramirez who will teach guitar, 

Mr, Jakob Lindberg who will teach lute, 

Mr, David Tod Boyd who will be senior coach in the Opera 

Department. 

I hope that they will all derive joy and satisfaction from their 
work at the College. 

Now I want to define the role, as I see it, of the Administrative 
Staff. The tasks of its members are many and varied, but most 
members are doing something to facilitate the teaching programme 
of the College and to meet the needs of both Professors and Students. 
The senior Administrative Staff members are largely engaged in 
co-ordinating the various activities of the College, so that the best 
use is made of the College facilities, and in establishing and main- 
taining the necessary liaison with the Department of Education and 
Science, with Local Education Authorities, with the other Music 
Colleges and with many other bodies. Furthermore the senior 
Administrative Officers help in implementing all decisions of the 
College Council, the body responsible for the government of the 
College—a body upon which there is Professorial and Student 
representation. 

Some members of the Administrative Staff are there to supple- 
ment the advice offered by the Professors, and between them they 
are well qualified to assist each and every student with any problem 
that is likely to arise. I hope therefore that all students will seek 
help from the appropriate members of the Administrative Staff at 
any time. 








Amongst new members of the Administrative Staff this term 
is Jacqueline Fox, our Honorary Anglican Chaplain, to whom we 
extend a warm welcome. 

Now I turn to a consideration of the role of students in the 
College. I believe that the reputation of a College ultimately depends 
more upon the quality of its students and the success that they 
achieve in their subsequent career than upon the distinction of 
its Teaching Staff or the efficiency of its Administrative Staff. It is 
true that candidates seeking admission to a particular College are 
often attracted by the presence on the staff of a teacher or teachers 
of eminence in their chosen field, but the world at large judges a 
College by its products, the yardstick being the contribution of its 
past and present students to the musical profession. 

This College enjoys a fine reputation, but a reputation can be 
likened to a plant. A plant has to be nourished if it is to blossom; 
a reputation has to be sustained by each generation if it is not to 
fade. 

The role of each student then is surely to work hard and to 
make the most of all that the College has to offer; and, subject to 
the first study Professor’s advice, to take part in and absorb as 
much music as possible. 

I imagine that most of you in this Hall have at this moment 
your own personal aims with regard to a future career in music. 
Ambition and single-minded determination to succeed in a given 
field are laudable qualities, but equally praiseworthy and sometimes 
more prudent are (1) the faculty of critical self-appraisal and (2) the 
ability to recognize the need to change or modify aims in the light 
of experience. 

One of the benefits of coming to a College such as this, as 
opposed to studying privately, is the opportunity afforded of meeting 
others with similar aims, who may possess equal or greater talent. 

This benefit applies particularly to those who have had few, 
if any, rivals at school, and who have had no opportunity to gauge 
the extent of their talent, relative to others. 

Another great benefit of a Music College education is the chance 
that it presents to most students of widening their musical horizons 
through participation in specialist groups such as the Early Music 
Group and 20th Century Ensemble. In most schools, and in many 
universities, the facilities do not exist for the practical study of 
medieval and renaissance music, nor is it possible for tuition to be 
received in the playing of baroque music from those thoroughly 
versed in the style of the period. It is at a College such as this that 
many people first develop an interest in the type of music that is 
going to form the basis of their subsequent career. 

Some students go through College with a very clear idea of 
where they are going, and they succeed in getting there. 

For many more, the three or four years at College are years 
of adjustment and sometimes of fundamental change of direction. 
I can think of a number of highly successful professional singers 
for whom the piano was their principal study when they entered 
their Music College, and I can think of many renowned conductors 
who began their musical careers as professional instrumentalists. 
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The Magic Flute: an opera of contrast 
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What I am attempting to say is that I believe that all students, 
whilst working hard at their principal study, should be conscious of 
the fact that they may possess equal or greater talent in other 
directions and that that other talent and those other interests should 
be developed to the full. 


From what I have said it is clear that each one of us has a 
part to play in the College during this coming Academic Year, which 
I hope will be a happy and successful one for you all. 


Early in this address I alluded to the fact that many of our 
Professors have acquired wide experience of performance in many 
parts of the world. 


There must be few, if any, who have travelled further or en- 
hanced the reputation of the College more than Mr. Kendall Taylor 
who today celebrates the 50th anniversary of his appointment to 
the Professorial Staff, He is one of those Professors who have always 
placed their great talent and experience at the disposal of the 
College, and it is typically generous of him to agree to play to us 
today. 

Far more fitting a tribute than I could pay in words to Mr. 
Kendall Taylor for his outstanding service to the College will be 
the participation in the short concert which follows of three of his 
former pupils who are enjoying great success in the profession: 
Yuriko Murikami, Jan Latham Koenig and Kathryn Stott. I thank 
them too for being with us today. 


Editorial note:—The following programme was performed :— 


Recital of Piano music 
in honour of 


E. KENDALL TAYLOR 
Monday, 17 September, 1979 
Sonata in F minor, op. 57 (‘‘Appassionata’’) Beethoven 
Allegro assai Andante con moto—Allegro ma non troppo 
Kendall Taylor 
Six Movements from ‘Pictures at an Exhibition” Mussorgsky 


Promenade The Gnome The Old Castle 
Ballet of Unhatched Chickens 
The Market Place at Limoges The Great Gate of Kiev 


Yuriko Murikami 


Movements 3 and 4 from Suite: “In the Mist” Jandcek 
Serenade (no. 3) of the Masques Szymanowski 
Jan Latham-Koenig 
Vallée d’Obermann Liszt 


Kathryn Stott 
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THE OPERA SCHOOL 
in conjunction with 


THE PATRON’S FUND 
and the 
ERNEST PALMER FUND FOR OPERA STUDY 
presents 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 
by 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 

Libretto by E. Schikaneder 

sung in an English version 
freely adapted from the translation 

by 
EDWARD J. DENT 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 11th, 12th and 13th 1979 
at 7 p.m, and Saturday, 14th July at 2.15 p.m. 

Conductor: MICHAEL LANKESTER 

Producer: DOUGLAS CRAIG 

Designer: TERENCE EMERY 
Choreographer: KAY LAWRENCE 
Diction: CATHERINE LAMBERT 

FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA Leader—Catherine Lord 


The Orchestral material is based on the New Mozart Edition 
published by Barenreiter 


CAST 


Tamino, an {Wednesday & Friday Robert Ramus 
Egyptian Prince ]Thursday & Saturday Graham Godfrey 
Three Ladies in attendance to the Queen of the Night: 
First Lady fe it aes ... Alma Sheehan 
Second Lady Wednesday & Friday Ceris Deverill 
} Thursday & Saturday Vetta Wise 
Third Lady {Wednesday & Friday Margaret Kelly 
(Thursday & Saturday Jacqueline Edwards 
Papageno, a {Wednesday & Friday Stewart Buchanan 
bird-catcher [Thursday & Saturday David Devan 
The Queen of {Wednesday & Friday Florence Launay 
the Night (Thursday & Saturday Jacqueline Branson-Jones 
Monostatos, a {Wednesday & Friday Simon Butteriss 
Moor in the (Thursday & Saturday Garry Sutcliffe 
service of Sarastro 
Pamina, (Wednesday & Friday Janis Kelly 
daughter of (Thursday & Saturday Helen Lawson 
the Queen of the Night 
Three Genii: 
First {Wednesday & Friday Michelle Forrest 
(Thursday & Saturday Rebecca Moseley-Morgan 
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Second cme nee it ... Peta Blyth 


Third 5% ts oe ... Barbara Wade 
The Speaker a5 5 = ... Duncan Smith 
Sarastro, High | ednesday, Friday & John Hall 

Priest of Isis Saturdoy 

and Osiris | Thursday Roderick Earle 
First Priest/Armed Man ... > ... Findlay Johnstone 
Second Priest/Armed Man ee ... Raouf Zaidan 
Papagena Jane Gregory 


Chorus of Slaves and Priests: 

Elizabeth Bundy, Cathryn Pope, Helen Kucharek, Amanda Muir, 
Heather Keens, Garen Enevoldson, Judith Barnes, Catherine Rogers, 
Paula Matkin, Frances Cooke, Audrey Katz, Jane Cammack, Helen 
Smith, Philip Salmon, Stewart Emerson, Stewart Peterson, Meng 
Chia Eng, Robert Laken, David Boast, Tom Morter, Jonathan Coad, 
Christopher Squires. 


Chorus Master: Tim Dean 


COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 


Last year Miss Ruby Hope gave us a most generous gift of 
£5,000, This is to keep alive the memory of her friend George 
Keeves, the distinguished accompanist of last generation, in the 
form of scholarships for piano accompanists. The beneficiaries are 
to be preferably postgraduates “who have distinguished themselves 
during their time at College’, A memoir of George Reeves will be 
found on page 102. 

Mrs, Anya Trefor Jones, widow of Trefor Jones the international 
tenor, has for several years contributed generously to the RCM 
Union Loan Fund, Moreover, thanks to the energy and enterprise of 
herself and her late husband, many good causes have thanked them 
for help, The Montrose Courier and Advertiser reports: ‘Since they 
opened their home, Grey Harlings, for their first annual celebrity 
concert 20 years ago, various charities have benefited to the tune 
of around £5,000, ‘At a pinch we could accommodate 80 people at 
Grey Harlings. We made no charge but guests were invited to leave 
a donation, which meant that everything they gave went to charity. 
My husband and myself met all the expenses, and since his death 
I have carried on the tradition’. 


However, rising costs have meant a re-thinking of the scheme, 
not an abandoning of it. This year Mrs. Jones has “taken the plunge” 
and has hired the Montrose Town Hall for a lecture-recital by the 
Scottish pianist Agnes Walker, whose subject will be “Chopin and 
Jane Stirling”. 

“We are having 500 tickets printed and hope to sell them all”, 
Mrs, Jones said. 


For such former students as these, College is never far from 
their thoughts during all their lifetime. We are very, very fortunate 
to have their concern and their generosity. 

The Junior Department Orchestra crossed the road on 3 May 
to give their Final Appeal Concert in the Royal Albert Hall. Under 
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their conductor Christopher Adey they gave their usual slightly 
miraculous performances (for their tender age) of Bartok’s Dance 
Suite, the Poulenc Concerto for 2 pianos, in which the soloists were 
Karen Briscoe and Nigel Clayton, and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

Joan Dickson has been appointed Adviser in Music and Director 
of Instrumental Studies at the Purcell School in succession to Cecil 
Aronowitz. As one who combines distinguished cello playing with a 
totally committed approach to teaching, this appointment to a school 
for gifted musical children is very welcome news indeed. 

A recital of guitar music was given on 6th July. It was dedicated 
to the memory of Michael Jessett, one of our professors of guitar, 
whose untimely death in March was a shock and a sadness. Guitarists 
taking part were Adrian Harrison, Lawrence Tendler, Graham New- 
ling, David Catling, Hazel Langton, Peter Howe, Robert Hoy and 
Simon Rogers. They were joined by Susannah Self, soprano, and 
David Boast, baritone. 

Dame Eva Turner paid a visit to us on prize-giving day. This 
distinguished soprano, full of years and experience, described herself 
as “an old pro with 67 years in the business”, Then she went on 
to remind our students that “Music is a sacred trust, which it is 
your duty and, I sincerely hope, your pleasure to cultivate and use, 
to the glory of God, for your own self-realisation and fulfilment, 
and for the pleasure and inspiration of your fellow men!”’, These 
sentiments cannot be expressed often enough. Bless Dame Eva for 
coming along and expressing them from the heart. 

Warm congratulations are offered to the following Collegians 
whose names appeared in the 1979 Birthday Honours List: 

C.B.E.: Mr, Neville Marriner (Scholar 1940-43 and 1944-45, 

Professor 1954-64), 
O.B.E.: Mr. Terence MacDonagh (Professor 1945-78). 
C.B.E.: Mr. Angus Morrison (Scholar 1919-23, Professor since 
1925). 
C.H.: Sir Michael Tippett (student 1923-28 and 1930-31), 
M.B.E.: Miss Nesta Franklyn (student 1933-35). 
Congratulations also to the following students: 

Barry Douglas, upon winning the Gold Medal for the best com- 
petitor in the Royal Overseas League Music Festival 1979. Over 
550 young musicians competed, drawn from Australia, Barbados, 
Canada, Ghana, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Malta, New Zealand, Rhodesia, 
Singapore, South Africa, Sri Lanka, Trinidad, as well as the UK. 
Barry was also awarded Joint First Prize (£500) for the best soloist 
from the United Kingdom. 

Surendran Reddy, who won First Prize (£500) for the best 
soloist from an overseas Commonwealth country. 

Stuart Petersen, who reached the Final (£20) of the Common- 
wealth Overseas competition. 

Kevin Banks, who won the National Clarinet competition for 
young people. This is part of the Ashington Festival, held in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The prize consists of £150, a Buffet Clarinet, and 
a number of engagements in the North East, including one with the 
Northern Sinfonia. Duncan Gould won third prize (£50). 

Tom Trotter and Keith John, who came lst and 2nd respectively 
in the Interpretation competition, part of the St. Albans International 
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Organ Festival. 

Jane Watts, who won the Sawyer Prize, awarded to a candidate 
gaining the second highest marks in the Organ Playing section at 
the July 1979 examination for Associateship of the Royal College of 
Organists. 

Finally, it is with very great pleasure that we record that our 
President, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother, has 
graciously approved the appointment of the following Vice-Presidents 
of the College: 

Herbert Howells, CH, CBE, D Mus, FRCM 
Angus Morrison, CBE, FRCM 
E. Kendall Taylor, FRCM 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


Address by Sir David Willcocks, Director of the Royal College of 
Music at the Service of Thanksgiving for the Life and Work of 
Sir Ernest Bullock, CVO, MusD (Dunelm), Hon. LLD (Glasgow), 
FRCM, FRCO, FRSAMD, FRSCM, Hon RAM, on Monday 9 July, 1979. 


We are gathered together today to remember with affection and 
gratitude the life and work of Ernest Bullock, fifth Director of the 
Royal College of Music. 

It is just fifty years ago that I first met E.B. He was then the 
Organist of Westminster Abbey and I a newly appointed Probationer- 
Chorister, joining the Abbey Choir half-way through the Summer 
Term. 

It is strange how, after half a century, one can forget quite 
important events, yet remember with absolute clarity little incidents 
and mere snatches of conversation, as though they took place yester- 
day. 

‘ My hayhontk recollections of Emest Bullock are of avery cum- 
petent organist, a fine composer and an exceptionally able choir- 
trainer who never spared himself or others in his pursuit of excellence. 
He was a very strict disciplinarian, but respected by boys, because the 
need for discipline was explained and therefore generally under- 
stood. As a result, he rarely needed to punish boys, but when he 
did, the nature and extent of the punishment were predictable. For 
example, if we were caught talking during a service, or in procession 
along the Cloisters from the Abbey to the Song School, the punish- 
ment was a period of absolute silence for the whole choir for any- 
thing up to five minutes, which seemed an eternity. I hated silence, 
but I remember Dr, Bullock (as he then was) telling us that we were 
growing up in an increasingly noisy world and that one day we 
should treasure it. 

In order to maintain—and indeed to enhance—the musical stand- 
ards of the Westminster Abbey Choir in the limited rehearsal time 
available, E.B, planned his rehearsals with the greatest care, keeping 
a little book on the piano in which he listed all the works to be 
rehearsed, with an estimate of the time to be spent on them. If 
there was ever time to spare we would be taught songs such as 
“Who is Sylvia’, to broaden our horizons and ensure that our 
knowledge and experience should not be confined to church music. 
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Sir Ernest Bullock, from John Ward’s portrait of 1961 
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If, as I like to believe, the Choir of Westminster Abbey during 
the 1930’s was one of the finest choirs in the land, it was entirely 
due to Ernest Bullock’s musicianship and methodical training 
methods, allied to a personality which invited loyalty from those 
under him. He imbued each one of us with a sense of pride in a 
great tradition, extending back over some 900 years. 

It was in my last term as a chorister that I had particular 
cause to be aware of Ernest Bullock’s sympathetic and compassion- 
ate nature. 

When his voice is breaking, a boy may become emotionally 
upset, He may lose his confidence, for the instrument upon which 
he has relied for four or five years for his artistic self-expression 
ceases to respond. A sensitive boy realises moreover that he has 
suddenly become a liability to the choir to which he is devoted. 
Ernest Bullock coped with this situation by giving boys a new 
interest, In my own case I was encouraged to learn the organ, and 
E.B, gave me lessons each week for which he made no charge. He 
also found little jobs for me, such as turning the pages for him at 
services, and drawing stops which he could well have managed on 
his own, On one or two occasions I was allowed to play for boys’ 
practices, And so it was that I left Westminster Abbey with a 
sense of fulfilment, for I had not been jettisoned when I could no 
longer make an effective contribution to the choir. 

I tried to thank Ernest Bullock for all that he had done for me, 
and in his characteristic way he said: “That's all right, my boy. 
It’s no more than Edward Bairstow did for me”. 

It was then that I learned from him something of his own 
early days, and particularly of the period when he was articled to 
Edward Bairstow at Leeds Parish Church, It was under this fine 
musician, brilliant teacher and life-long friend, that E.B. gained 
the valuable experience which led to his appointment, first as 
Organist of St. Mary Micklefield and Adel Church, and then Sub- 
Organist of Manchester Cathedral. 

His musical career was then interrupted by four years of service 
in the Forces during the first world war. He rose to the rank of 
Captain, and as Adjutant of his battalion gained valuable administra- 
tive experience, which was to stand him in good stead later in life. 

After the war he was organist of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury 
for a few months and of Exeter Cathedral for eight years (during 
which he wrote much church music) before being appointed Organist 
and Master of the Choristers of Westminster Abbey. It was in 1928 
that the name of Ernest Bullock was added to the distinguished 
line of Abbey Organists that includes Orlando Gibbons, John Blow, 
Henry Purcell and William Croft. 

Of the thirteen years spent at Westminster Abbey, 1937 must 
have been particularly memorable for Ernest Bullock, for it was 
in that year that he was responsible for the music at the Coronation 
of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. For his services on this 
great State occasion he was made a Commander of the Victorian 
Order (the Sovereign’s personal order). 

In the Musical Times of June 1937 we can read an account of 
the Coronation Music:—‘“Dr, Bullock wrote all the fanfares .. . 
they were splendidly effective . . . He was also responsible for the 
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beautiful faux-bourdon and orchestral accompaniments of Veni 
Creator’. The account continues . . . “It remains only to add that 
critics and public alike were unanimous in their enthusiastic approval 
of the music and its performance. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in all respects—catholicity, quality, character and fitness—the choice 
could hardly have been bettered; and the performances reached a 
standard that in any circumstances would be regarded as high; in 
so protracted a ceremony, and in so tense an atmosphere, it was 
remarkable . . . To the general praise let a special word be added 
for those whose shoulders bore the burden of organizing, rehearsing 
and conducting”. 

As the nation rejoiced and the bells of the Abbey rang forth 
the storm clouds were beginning to gather over Europe. Sensing 
the imminence of war, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey 
made arrangements with the Governors of Christ’s Hospital during 
the summer of 1939 for the Choristers to be evacuated to Horsham 
in time for the Autumn Term. For more than a year Ernest Bullock 
strove valiantly to overcome the problems of the new environment, 
but it proved impossible to maintain the daily choral practices and 
services within the curriculum of a normal Public School. So at 
Christmas 1940, with the invasion of this country still threatened, 
it was decided to disband the Abbey Choir and the School, Some 
boys went straight to their next schools; others were transferred 
to New College and Magdalen College at Oxford and to King’s 
College at Cambridge. So ended his outstanding period of service 
to Westminster Abbey. 

The following year Ernest Bullock accepted the appointments 
of Principal of the then Scottish National Academy of Music, and 
Gardiner Professor of Music in the University of Glasgow. In these 
two positions he had the opportunity of combining academic and 
practical training at a high level. Of his time in Scotland the then 
Chairman of the Royal Scottish Academy of Music wrote: ‘During 
his eleven years of loyal and faithful service we have come to look 
upon Ernest Bullock, not only as our Principal, but also as a dear 
friend—sympathetic, considerate and kindly . . . a man of high 
principle, broad outlook and artistic skill, thorough in everything 
he undertakes, and while demanding a high standard always willing 
to look patiently and sympathetically on anything pertaining to the 
Academy and the teachers and the students .. . always approachable, 
eminently reasonable . . . admired for his shrewd common sense, 
his tact and his unfailing courtesy.” 

It was in July 1944, during Ernest Bullock’s Principalship, that 
His Majesty King George VI was graciously pleased to approve that 
the prefix Royal should be added to the name of the Scottish Academy, 
and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen Mother), became 
Patron. 

In 1950 the College of Dramatic Art was opened and became 
an integral part of the Royal Scottish Academy of Music, 

Concurrently with his work at the Academy, Ernest Bullock 
was active in the University, planning and supervising the degree 
work, conducting the University Choral and Orchestral Societies, 
and arranging the series of chamber concerts, 

In effect, he was shouldering the burden of two men in this 
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dual appointment. Yet he made time to serve as President of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians in 1947, when the Society was 
building up its membership after the war years; and as President 
of the Royal College of Organists from 1950 to 1952. 

His great work in Scotland was recognized by the Knighthood 
conferred on him in 1951, and by the Honorary Doctorate of Laws 
from Glasgow University in 1955. 

It was in January 1953 that Sir Ernest Bullock returned to 
London to succeed Sir George Dyson as Director of the Royal 
College of Music, Neither he nor Lady Bullock needed any intro- 
duction to the College, for he had served as a Professor of Organ 
from 1932 to 1941 and Lady Bullock had herself been a student of 
the College, gaining her ARCM in 1916. 

In his first Address to the College as Director Sir Ernest said 
“In this College, worthy traditions have been built up of which we 
may be justly proud, In bounden duty we must maintain the good 
traditions and add to them in order to serve our own day and 
generation, We shall achieve this end by our devotion to music, by 
our loyalty and integrity, by our ability and enthusiasm, forgetting 
self and throwing ourselves wholeheartedly into the task”’. 

Seven years later, when Sir Ernest retired from the Royal College 
of Music there was, among the many tributes to him, one written 
by Donald Francke on behalf of his fellow-students : 

This tribute contained the following passage: “Sir Ernest 
Bullock’s interest in all fields of music was a constant inspiration 
and encouragement to the work at College, his vast experience 
and contacts with the professional world of music enabling him to 
sive sound counsel both individually and generally to students as 
they set out on their arduous voyage, as a captain of a ship, who, 
knowing the waters that lie ahead, steers his vessel through its 
course, His words of advice were veritable beacons for future pro- 
gress, and were always grounded on good sound common sense 
which in a world of musical art is often liable to be masked by the 
conflicts of temperament. Every first-year student would be immedi- 
ately aware of the quiet and conservative manner with which Sir 
Ernest inspired the discipline of work at College . . . His logical 
Outlook seemed ideally designed to cultivate the fresh green foliage 
of our youthful musical exuberance into the solid oak of professional 
strength through the process of steady unrelenting discipline of 
work and practice. His insistence on a good method of working 
will always be thankfully recalled by students together with his 
advocation of a wide sphere of interest in all musical activities 
at College, and a recreation of the mind in other fields of art and 
literature. Above all, Sir Ernest made the students humbly aware 
of the honour and responsibility that was theirs in following what 
is one of the most exciting of all artistic careers .. . We all treasure 
the happy memories of both Sir Ernest and Lady Bullock... ”. 

At the beginning of this Service three Sentences were read. I 

wish to conclude this Address by reading a fourth Sentence, from 
The Revelation of St. John the Divine: — 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours: and their works do follow 
them”. 
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RIPPLE COLUMN 


Casualty Ward: 
From examination papers for candidates outside UK: 
“Aida and Aeneas”, “Eugen and Negan”, “The Leering Magfire’’, 
“Death and Configuration”, ‘“Allemande, Sarabande and Grieg’”’. 
(Philip Wilkinson) 
From a concert programme: 
“Rash und mit fever’? (Rasch und mit feuer). (Bernard Roberts) 


A funeral: 
“Admiral Sir Ralph Walmesley-Tankard was also present, 
accompanied by his wife and laughter”. 


Outside a church: 
“Preacher: The Rev. W. Peabody Tonks. 
Anthem: ‘Praise to His awful name’ ”. 


Exchange and Mart: 
“An Anglican curate in want of a second-hand portable font 
would exchange for the same a portrait (in frame) of the 
bishop-elect of Vermont”. (R. A. Knox) 


“Tell me—how did you find the piano, Mr. Lill?”. 
“Well, I just walked on to the platform, and there it was!”’. 
(John Lill in S. Africa) 


From “Verses on the 60th anniversary of the first performance 
of ‘The Planets’”, offered by Donald Francke, previous editor of 
this magazine, and musicial star-gazer par excellence: 


JUPITER—THE BRINGER OF JOLLITY 


Mighty, generous arms of strength 
Encompass endless curves, the length 
And breadth of opulent horizons, 
Mirthful optimism that feasts our eyes on 
Progress deep and rich in which 

We plumb the base of our existence, 
Pushing all woes into the distance. 
Engulfed and warm within the folds 
Of these paternal, caring limbs, 

Ere we grow old and meet our sins, 
We laugh awhile, our cares beguiled, 
Like any Jovian happy child. 


NEPTUNE—THE MYSTIC 


Cloud hovers peaceably now upon cloud, 
And though we leave self to rot in shroud, 
So shall we all transmuted be 

To those great plains of Eternity, 

That dwell within true loving hearts, 

The tip of the pin, or greater parts 

Of Soul’s still calm sublimity. 
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Here have we come and, learning to rest, 
With sweet remembrance of the zest 
In life, go forward to greater light 
That beckons all across the night. 

For many aeons Man has served 

A Universe, uniquely curved 

To weave him into matter’s ken, 

But then, we move in paths so straight, 
That we no more may ever know 

The spate of earthy, human woe, 

And so, at last our journey’s done, 

And all accomplished ’ere it began. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE BY DAVID MONEY 
GEORGE REEVES (1895-1960) 


Older members will remember with affection and admiration 
the famous accompanist George Reeves, Perhaps it is not generally 
known that he was a professor at the RCM from 1917-19. In 1978, 
the singer Ruby Hope, a close friend of the family, gave a con- 
siderable sum of money in memory of George Reeves and his sister 
Kitty to establish a scholarship/prize for accompanists. 


George Reeves was born in Crosby, Lancashire. As a boy he 
moved to live near Bath, and at the age of 14 he was playing the 
organ for the service in Bath Abbey in its entirety. At this time he 
was studying piano with Mrs Heymann, a pupil of Clara Schumann, 
Two years later (1911) he came to London, where he was immedi- 
ately cngaged as accompanist by such famous artists as Calvé, Agnes 
Nicholls, Dorothy Silk and Campbell McInnes. 


A severe illness occurred in 1919 and the next year saw George 
leaving the country for Canada, a decision in which he was influenced 
by his friend the Canadian baritone Campbell McInnes. 


On his return to England George took up his career here with 
renewed success, and until just before the Second World War was 
constantly to be heard on all the London platforms, sometimes as a 
solo pianist, but more particularly in association with Elisabeth 
Schumann, Maggie Teyte and Suggia. 


To end on a personal note: I was his pupil during the early 
thirties, after leaving the RCM, and his was the influence which 
persuaded me to choose accompanying as my profession. He was 
an exacting teacher, demanding the sort of standards which illumin- 
ated his own playing: these included a perfect legato, an exciting 
range of dynamics and above all an acute ear to enable him to match 
his tone to that of the artists. His technical facility was enormous, 
and an uncanny memory often allowed him to dispense with the 
music altogether. He could transpose a difficult Debussy song up 
or down a fourth with unconcern. A sometimes teasing but very 
unassuming man, he would have been delighted that his art is to be 
remembered in a way which should afford practical help to someone 
setting out for the always exacting but frequently exciting life of 
the accompanist. 








George Reeves 
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“MOODS FOR GUITAR” by Ruth Nunn 
(edited by J. W. Duarte) 


NOVELLO 


This wonderfully refreshing little book of six pieces deserves to 
become the hit of the century! One cannot compare it with Tarrega, 
Villa-Lobos or anyone—it is all much easier, especially if one can 
play well; but the player in the earlier stages can learn them and 
love the guitar more easily—and this is important. 

Each piece is a miniature of things to come and uses the higher 
positions quite freely and thus avoids some of that old mystique. 
The book satisfies a certain early musical hunger and Ruth Nunn’s 
lively approach is to be encouraged with further publications. 

Patrick Bashford 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY 


Our Church of St. Mary the Virgin was really run by three 
people: its incumbent the aged Parson Brown, its organist Miss 
James, and Chivers, who on feast days found seats for those of 
the faithful who crowded the place out when they made their 
thrice-yearly appearance at Matins, and who blew the organ. 

Now, amongst this essential trio it must be obvious to any 
practising Anglican how the priorities worked out. Parson Brown 
could, in prayer, storm the very garrisons of heaven in supplication 
on behalf of his flock—but how could Matins proceed without its 
punctual cues for the Venite, the Te Deum, the Benedictus, not to 
mention the responses and the hymns, all of them given by Miss 
James? And how, tell us, could she possibly provide these cues 
on time without the equally punctual co-operation of Chivers, pump- 
ing the oaken bellows-handle up and down close to Miss James’s 
left hand side? These three, Parson Brown in the chancel and Miss 
James at the west end of the nave with Chivers, were as inter- 
dependent as those sternly-fashioned cogwheels in an antique time- 
piece. 

In the year of which I speak it so happened that All Saints’ Day 
fell on a Sunday, Matins would be followed by Holy Communion, 
which would mean rather a long stint, and which may have been 
a tiny influence over the disruptive goings-on that Sabbath morning. 
On the other hand these could have been laid at the door of a stray 
imp or two, hopping and skipping from the wayward revels of 
Hallow’een over the frontier of midnight, but it may possibly be 
more realistic to put them down to an accidental collision of events 
between the people involved. 

Miss James, at 63, had been playing at St. Mary’s since she 
was 28, the eligible daughter of an honoured local family. Matrimony 
had passed her by, goodness knows for what reason, but there she 
was, a little autocratic but not embittered, elegant in well-cut expen- 
sive tweed costume, her bosom adorned with a cameo brooch, and 
her copious white hair carefully tended under a shallow decorative 
hat. Not only did she play for the services, but for want of a choir 
in this little church, she also led the singing. 

Chivers, ten years younger, had also been devoted for his life- 
time to St, Mary’s especially to its rector. Orphaned at 14, he had 
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been befriended by Parson Brown, who found him a foster-home 
and a job when he left school, and who had always been at hand 
for the lad to talk to. Now a grandfather and, alas, these four years 
a widower, Chivers had been for a long time the village handyman, 
entering into the houses of the high and the lowly, replacing roof- 
tiles, mending electrical faults, correcting plumbing systems, knock- 
ing out a window. Never one word of gossip passed his lips. 

Now, like so many people small in inches, skinny and wizened, 
he was mercurial of temper but quick to laugh, when his cheeks 
would be cut through with deep lines and his surprisingly wide 
mouth would spread like a slice of melon in an unrestrained and 
delighted grin. 

This grin rarely if ever shone on Miss James, nor was Miss 
James’s worldly, almost bawdy chuckle frequently allowed to captiv- 
ate Chivers. The one dominated, the other deferred, and neither 
domination nor deference are attitudes in which grinning and chuck- 
ling have a part. 

On this All Saints’ Day everything went smoothly and with 
habitual decorum until after a sermon during which Parson Brown, 
in his enthusiasm for this Feast in the church’s year, was moved to 
invoke the list of holy men and women straight out of the Canon of 
the Roman Catholic Mass: Steven, Mattias, Barnabas, Agatha, Lucy, 
Cecily ... all of them. 

Miss James, a little hypnotised by this dazzling catalogue of 
the Saints (and who knows what private leanings she nurtured?), 
raised her hand towards her cameo brooch to make the Sign of the 
Cross, thought better of it in the nick of time and got ready for 
the final hymn. 

This was, of course “For all the Saints who from their labours 
rest”, those radiant verses penned by Bishop W. Walsham How 
(born in 1823 and called to his rest seventy-four years later) and 
sung to the solid and reliable tune by Sir Joseph Barnby, who 
remained with us from 1838 until 1896. Oh no! Neither St. Mary 
the Virgin nor Miss James nor Chivers had any truck with that 
other tune becoming so popular these days, with nothing happening 
on the first beat of the bar but a honk and possibly a sniff, and then 
a stomping up and down in the bass, so difficult to play if you’re 
trying to put the tune in at the same time. Barnby it was, had been, 
and, at St. Mary’s, Barnby it ever would be. 

“And now”, announced Parson Brown, “hymn number 527: 
For all the Saints. It’s a long hymn, and there is Communion to 
follow, so we'll finish for now at verse 6, and perhaps sing the 
final two verses later”. 

This was an untidy arrangement at the time. For those who 
were not staying for Communion it was lacking in glory: 

“Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest...” 
but it was easier for them all to remember than ‘we will omit’ 
this and that. 

Now it happened that Miss James was the only worshipper 
present who did not catch Parson Brown’s instructions. As she 
put it many times in her bluff way, “the tips of my ears are getting 
a bit worn down these days!”. In fact she was becoming fairly 
hard of hearing, and (as happens to those thus afflicted) her sense 
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of pitch had gone up, almost to half a tone. 

“FOr----- all the Saints ...”’ sang the congregation in three flats 
to Miss James’s playing in the same key, Miss James singing the 
while in approaching four sharps, thus affording her that extra 
carrying-power attended by a sharpening of pitch. 

At length: “Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest. Alleluia, 
Allelu... ia”. 

Chivers straightened his back and sat down. 

Pulling out a loud stop Miss James continued: 

“But lo, there breaks a yet more glor...”. 

“Chivers!”’ she hissed, “keep blowing! What's the matter?”. 

Her fingers went busily on. 

Chivers, torn between loyalties, but in fact grappled to Parson 
Brown with hoops of steel, forebore. 

The congregation, feeling hell-bats’ wings of insecurity and 
menace beating about their heads, hovered between standing and 
sitting. Parson Brown, the true professional, knelt, and only those 
in the front pews could suspect from the slightest heaving of his 
shoulders that he might not be wholly engaged in prayer. 

The organ began to sigh down an exhausted chromatic scale. 

By this time Miss James, so gripped by incandescent frustration, 
drove a frantic left toe at the immobile Chivers by her side. She, 
transported by the splendid words of verse 7, was playing on what 
was a dumb keyboard, and was singing so loudly and fervently 
that she no longer noticed that the organ had ceased giving out a 


single sound: “The --- saints triumphant rise in bright array:” 
“The --- King of Glory passes on His way. 
Alleluia!” 


Then, when confusion compounded of embarrassment had almost 
won the day, something happened. 

Chivers sprang to action. He knew, of course, the entire hymn 
by heart, Who was he, or Parson Brown, or Miss James, or anyone, 
to stand in the way of all those gathered together in the singing of 
Bishop W. Walsham How's exultant verse 8? 

He began to pump. 

Under Miss James’s fingers the organ spoke again, and to her 
voice was added that of Chivers: 

“From --- earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast, 
through gates of pearl streams in the countless host ...”. 

As if at a signal the congregation standing, sitting, or dithering 
between the one and the other, rose united, confident, one in the 
faith they were there to profess. 

Parson Brown got up from his knees. 

To the singing and the playing of Miss James and the pumping 
of Chivers they all banished triumphantly to the shades of darkness 
the presumptuous imps of Hallowe'en. 

“Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Allelu...ia... 

Miss James and Chivers caught each other’s eye. 

When they had both stopped singing, she chuckled wickedly. 
His thin face cracked open. His wide mouth spread into a whole 


happy grin. 
It was All Saints’ Day. 


” 


Hobgoblin and Foul Fiend 
(names and addresses supplied) 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 
BIRTHS 


CASE: to Bridget* (Stockdale) and Peter Case, a daughter, Elizabeth Helen, 
on 12 January 1979. 


WILDER: to Kathleen* and Stephen* Wilder, a son, George William, on 
2 January 1979, 

MARRIAGES 
COOPER—WRAY: Stephen Charles Cooper* to Maureen Ann Wray*t, 4 
August 1979. 
GREED—LOVE: David Greed* to Fiona Lovet, 29 July 1978. 


KNILL-JONES—BUTLER-ADAMS: Samuel Knill-Jones* to Zara Butler- 
Adams, 21 July 1979. 


LATHAM—KOK: Richard Mere Latham* to Ysobel Kok (née Danks), 20 


July 1979. 

MORTON—LEWIS: Keith Frederick Ronald Morton to Moyra J, Lewis*, 21 
July 1979. 

ORR—WINNY-MEYER: Professor Robin Orr* to Mrs, Doris Winny-Meyer, 
14 July 1979. 


SIMON-FINGERHUT: Geoffrey Simon to Margaret Fingerhut’, 9 July 1979. 
WALSH—QUICK: Derek Richard Walsh to Sally Quick*, 7 July, 1979. 
WILLIAMS—STEPHANOU: Christopher Williams* to Nikki Stephanou, 20 
January 1979. 

DEATHS 
BEAVIS: Joyce Keefe (née Erwin), on 1 July 1979, 
BECKETT: Helen (née Boyd), on 9 May, 1979. A Founder Member of the 
RCM Union, 
BROSA: Antonio, on 23 March 1979, in Barcelona. 
BULLOCK: Sir Ernest, CVO, Mus D, on 23 May 1979 Director RCM 1953- 
1960. 
DANCE: Thomas, on 1 February 1979, 
DIXON: Cecil Edith, on 22 February, 1979. 
HARDING: Victor, on 6 December 1978, in Australia, 
HOGARTH: Doreen (Mrs. Harold Britton), on 8 April, 1979. 
JESSETT: Michael, on 31 March, 1979 
KAY: Alison, on 17 April, 1979, 
LAKE: Evelyn Coote, on 11 July, 1979, 
RICHARDSON: Emma Frederica (née Barker), on 22 March 1979, 
SHRIMPTON: Capt. John Theodore, RN, CBE, FRCM, Bursar RCM 1956-71, 
on 9 September 1979, 
WHITEHEAD: James, February 1979, in Australia, 


COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


ALAN JOHNSON has joined the cello section of the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

PATRICK LAURENCE has been appointed a bass player with the English National 
Opera. 

MICHELLE LEE has spent a successful year in Budapest studying flute and 
chamber music. She is also working at the New Music Studio and playing much 
contemporary Hungarian music. She has received an extension to her scholarship 
and will be in Budapest for another year. 

DAVID COWLEY has been appointed Ist Oboe in the BBC Welsh Orchestra, 

JOSEPH HOROVITZ has won the Performing Rights Society Novello Award 
for the best theme music on TV or Radio in 1978/79 with his score for “Lillie”. 

The GUADAGNINI Quartet has been awarded a Performing Fellowship to the 
value of £3,000 per annum at the University of Lancaster, tenable for two years 
from October 1979, Members of the quartet are Jennifer Nickson, Julie Taylor, 
Richard Muncey, and John Chillingworth. 

ADRIAN WILLIAMS has been appointed to the post of composer-in-residence at 
Charterhouse, 
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JONATHAN RENNERT has been appointed Director of Music at St. Michael's 
Church, Cornhill, in succession to his former teacher RICHARD POPPLEWELL, who has 
himself been appointed Organist, Choirmaster and Composer at Her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal, Jonathan Rennert’s biography of George Thalben-Ball was pub- 
lished in late September. 

ALAN BULLARD was the winning composer of this year's Wangford Festival, 
and his winning work, “A Shepherd's April” was performed by the Wangford 
(Suffolk) Festival Choir & Orchestra in July. 

JANIS KELLY has been awarded a Sir James Caird Travelling Scholarship 
(£1,500) for study with Elizabeth Grimmer in Paris, 

NICOLA JENKIN has won an Austrian Government Scholarship (value 5,000 
Austrian Shillings per month) for study at the Hochschule in Vienna, 

On 15 July 1979 BBC Radio 3 re-broadcast an illustrated talk by ALEXANDER 
KNAPP entitled “Bloch: A Reassessment”, 

ANTHONY MILNER has completed his thirteenth series of lectures in USA 
and Canada, He visited the University of Western Ontario, the University of 
Colorado, Fort Collins, and the Southwestern University, Texas, His subjects 
included “The operas of Dallapiccola’, “The British Avant-Garde”, and “Britten's 
Last Operas", 

Dr Milner's compositions, in progress or recently completed, include a 
Concerto for Symphonic Wind Band (commissioned by Ithaca College N.Y.); 
Chants and Responsorial Psalm for Maundy Thursday (commissioned by West- 
minster Cathedral), 

A Piano Sonata, commissioned by Stephen Savage with funds provided by 
the Arts Council, Dr Milner’s early work “The City of Desolation” was performed 
at Haddo House, Aberdeen, conducted by June Gordon (Lady Aberdeen). (We 
note with pleasure that this lovely piece continues to be performed, since we 
have the temerity to observe that we ourselves conducted its first performance 
on the BBC, Hon, Ed.) 

EDDIE KENDALL TAYLOR; We refer thus to this distinguished musician, pianist 
and teacher not from familiarity but from love. During the past twelve months 
he has played, talked and taught in Australia, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Japan, 
and back from the East to Canada, He has been twice to Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
He visited Canada again for recitals and master-classes in Toronto in October. 

JULIE ANN CLARKE has been appointed a violinist in the Westfalisches 
Sinfonleorchester, 

SUSAN HASWELL Is teaching at Wycombe High School, Bucks. 

SUSAN PAUL Is now a peripatetic woodwind teacher in the North Nottingham- 
shire area, 

SALLY WALSH (née Quick) is teaching the violin for the Kent Music School in 
Maidstone, 


BOOK REVIEW 


Richard Wagner, His Life, Art and Thought. By Ronald Taylor, Pub- 
lished by Paul Elek, London at £7.95. 


In the Preface to this book Professor Taylor himself poses the question ‘Another 
book on Wagner?’. It is, he says, directed to those who wish to read about ‘the 
personality, the career and the intellectual and spiritual development of the com- 
poser of the Overture to Tannhalser . . . or whatever individual piece of music 
may have captured their imagination’. 


This is an enormous task as Professor Taylor acknowledges; studies in the 
broad concepts of Wagnerian philosophy and skills, as well as specialist accounts 
of minutiae concerning this gigantic figure in 19thC music abound, and to 
condense such matters within the confines of a single volume of some 280 pages 
is plainly a monumental task, However, such is Professor Taylor’s knowledge 
of his subject and so persuasively does he write that this proves to be a 
remarkably successful venture, packed with information and anecdote. 

For the devoted Wagnerian it provides a ready account of his life, his work 
and his acquaintances, with enough about the music to send him back to the 
next hearing with enthusiastic anticipation, General comments on the music are 
often illuminating, although the music-student might have welcomed more searching 
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observations on such matters as scoring, harmony. and analysis, but the size of 
the book probably precludes this. 

Wagner's own identification with the Dutchman is well portrayed and Pro- 
fessor Taylor provides a most persuasive interpretation of the true meaning of 
‘The Ring’, ‘Tristan’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’, He also reminds us that a com- 
poser’s physical and psychological state at a particular time may not be reflected 
in the works of that period and cites the sunny ‘Die Meistersinger’ as the antithesis 
of Wagner’s wretched experiences in Paris in 1861 when the work was con- 
ceived and the major part of the Prelude to Act I composed, 

“Wagner or Geyer?’ provokes more comment concerning Wagner's ancestry; 
Professor Taylor bases his surmise that Friedrich Wagner was the composer's 
father on the evidence of pictures, but admits that the true answer is still obscure. 
The composer's views on ‘Die Judentum in der Musik’ are fully discussed and so 
is his erratic friendship with Liszt, his father-in-law. The latter was much under 
the influence of the Wagner-hating Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein who was Liszt's 
mistress for many years. Cosima, illegitimate daughter of Liszt and Countess Marie 
d’Agoult married the ardent Wagnerian conductor Hans von Bulow, but later 
became Wagner's mistress and wife, Her place in Wagner's life was of paramount 
importance and her sympathetic, utter devotion to this man of genius is the stuff 
of the great love-story. The exalted artistic plane upon which Wagner lived most 
of his life is also brought to our attention—which of us today (or ever) would 
have read the great classics aloud in the company of our wives? Cosima, the 
lynch-pin of his life continued to exert great influence on the annual festival at 
Bayreuth for many years after her husband’s death and may well have been the 
most important influence of all. 

King Ludwig's assistance in ‘our great work’ as he was pleased to call 
Wagner's progress also reads like a Hollywood dream and Professor Taylor 
enumerates the crucial moments in this alliance with appropriate quotations from 
the many letters which passed between them, Referred to by Wagner and _ his 
close friends as ‘Parzival’, King Ludwig's vitally important part (mostly financial) 
in helping Wagner to realise his dream of the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth, and 
Wagner's sometimes equivocal treatment of the King is all duly re-told, 

Although not a professional music historian, Professor Taylor (Professor of 
German at Sussex University) clearly knows his Wagneriana well, He can, and 
does, stand back from this extraordinary figure in music and gives us an 
illuminating account of Wagner's whole oeuvre, without expressing strongly biased 
views which the professional sometimes finds it difficult to avoid. 

This is a well-written book which can take an honourable place amongst the 
vast literature on the subject. 


PHILIP G, WILKINSON 


A.R.C.M. SESSION III 1979 
T—Teacher 
List of Successful Candidates 


P—Performer C—College 


Abbott, Juliet Anne Oboe T Cc 

Adams, Lydia Muriel Singing P C 

Adams, Pamela Derby Piano P 

Aldred, June Elizabeth Piano T 

Alford, Christine Marian Violin 7. Cc 

Ang, Linda Lee Cheng Piano 4 

Arnell, Paul John Patrick Piano I 

Austin, Hilary Christina School Music T 

Babaian, Khachik Violin P Hons. 
Bager, Robert Jonathan Flute P Cc 

Bakke, Turid Piano P 

Barrow, Kathryn Julie Clarinet T 

Barry, Anna Louise Piano T Cc Hons. 
Bell, Alison Elizabeth Singing ly 

Birchall, Robert Ewen Piano P 

Bolton, Andrew John Oboe P 

Bosoni, Karin Piano P Cc 

Bowman, Karen Joan Piano T 

Bradshaw, Timothy Mark Piano 1 
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Brown, Elisabeth Jane 
Brown, Nicolette Ann 
Burgoyne, Elizabeth Kirkwood 
Burley, Sarah Elizabeth 
Bushell, John Glinther 
Cadogan, Claire 

Cashmore, Margaret 

Cassidy, Anne 

Cave, Philip George 

Charles, Megan Sarah 
Christopherson, Anne Lisette 
Clark, James 

Clayton, Nigel 

Collins, Peter Ben Compton 
Cooper, Cynthia Dorothy 
Cope, Sarah 

Copley, Richard Philip 

Crook, Jean 

Deverill, Ceris 


Earle, Titus John Nicholas 
Evans, Howard John 
Evason, Katherine Jane 
Evelegh, Rosemary Jane 
Fane de Salis, Jenefer 
Faultless, Margaret 
Forsyth, John 

Frey, Peter M, 

Gillow, John Malcolm 
Godbold, Martyn 
Goodwin, Linda Christine 
Gould, Duncan Kenneth 
Grant, Clive Anthony 
Grimsdell, Margaret 
Hair, Margaret Edmonds 
Hamer, Catherine 
Hamlyn, Mark Geoffrey 
Harle, John Crofton 
Harrison, Peter 
Harrison, Susan Jane 
Harrison, Susan Jane 
Harrold, Shaun Maxwell 
Hashimoto, Miyako 
Heartfield, Martin Jon 
Hedley-Miller, Sarah 
Henry, Claire 

Hernaman, Diane Julia 
Hewes, Virginia Jane 
Hirosawa, Yoshiaki 
Hopkins, Richard Andrew Beynon 
Hoy, Stephen 

Hudson, Gareth Nicholas 
Hughes, Catherine Anne 
Hurrell, Susan M, 

Juritz, David Peter Faure 
Kahtan, Mier 

Keen, Helen 

Klepper, Sandra 

Kogan, Judith 

Lawson, Kim 

Lidington, Katrina E, 
Ling, Christopher Howard 
Lissimore, Timothy 
Little, David Keith 
Lloyd, Susan Elizabeth 








Piano 
Violin 

Violin 

Piano 
Trombone 
School Music 
Piano 

Piano 
Musicianship & Theory 
Violin 

Piano 

Violin 

Piano 

Organ 
Singing 
Trumpet 
Musicianship & Theory 
School Music 
Singing 
Piano 

Piano 

Oboe 

Piano 

Piano 

Violin 

Guitar 

D. Bass 
Piano 

Guitar 

Flute 
Clarinet 
Organ 

Piano 

Piano 

Violin 
Trombone 
Saxophone 
Horn 

D. Bass 

D. Bass 
Trumpet 
Piano 
Trombone 
Cello 
Clarinet 
Violin 

Violin 

Guitar 

Piano 
Trombone 
Tympani & Percussion 
Singing 
Clarinet 
Violin 

Violin 

Flute 

Piano 

Harp 

Oboe 

Violin 

Violin 
Musicianship & Theory 
Clarinet 
Flute 
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Lydon, Claire Fiona 


McCrorie, Catherine 
McGregor, Simon Craig 
McKay, Ann Forbes 
McKitterick, Mary Jane 
Mair, Stephen Webster 
Mann, Paul 

Marcotte, Paul 

Marsh, Russell Baines 
Mascall, George Michael 
Mayhew, Teresa Ruth 
Mitchell, Madeleine Louise 
Morgan, David Lyn 
Morrison, Aileen Isabel 
Mortimer, Jonathan James 
Mowle, Alan Richard 
Murray, Gillian F. 


Newling, Graham Ivor 
Noakes, Celia Jane 


O'Gorman, Laura 
Orlando, Raffaello 


Parker, Adrian Jonathan 

Pash, Alan David 

Pearson, James Herbert Emerson 
Pike, Anthony John 

Pluygers, Catherine 

Pollard, Clive John 

Price, Elisabeth Jane 


Ratcliff, Teresa 

Ricketts, Rodney Eric 
Rodman, Arthur Ward 
Rose, Adrian Peter 

Rose, Jeremy 

Rothwell, David 
Rowlinson, Susan Virginia 


Sainter, Arthur 
Sanders-Hewett, Martin Scott 
Sanfey, Miriam 

Sawyer, Helen Elizabeth 
Sergeant, Jane Melissa Catherine 
Sharratt, Susan 

Sibthorp, Philip Michael 
Smith, Alan Donald Stafford 
Smith, Ian Mark 

Snell, Barbara 

Squibb, Lindsay 

Stephenson, Paul Seamus 
Stewart, Iain 

Stone, Karen 

Suzuki, Masako 

Sykes, Malcolm Frank 


Tamura, Chieko 

Tan Mei Lin, Joyce 
Taylor, David George 
Taylor, Megan Anne 
Teare, Eleanor Christine 
Thornton, Jonathan David 


Wallin, Jan Anders 
Walton, Catherine Anne 
Watkins, Richard Timothy 
Wharton, Sara Astrid 
Williams, David 


Violin 
Piano 
Organ 
Viola 
Piano 
D. Bass 
Violin 
Horn 
Trombone 
Tuba 
Piano 
Violin 
Horn 
Viola 
Piano 
Tuba 
Viola 


Guitar 
Clarinet 
Piano 
Clarinet 


Tuba 
Trombone 
Oboe 
Clarinet 
Oboe 
Piano 
Violin 
Violin 
Singing 
Guitar 
Oboe 
Clarinet 
Piano 
Singing 


Musicianship & Theory 
Piano 
Piano 
Cello 
Piano 
Flute 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Violin 
Trumpet 
Piano 
Violin 
Recorder 
Flute 
Violin 
Piano 


Violin 
Violin 
Flute 
Cello 
Singing 
Guitar 


D. Bass 
Cello 
Horn 
Oboe 
Piano 
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RECEIVED WITH THANKS 
Hungarian Musical Guide. 
ROGER FISKE: Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, Elek £5.95. 
PAUL STEINITZ: Bach's Passions. Elek £5.95, 
PRIEDERICK BLUME: Classic & Romantic Music, Faber (paperback) £2.50. 
JONATHAN RENNERT: George Thalben-Ball, A biography. David & Charles, £5.95. 
IGOR STRAVINSKY AND ROBERT CRAFT: Conversations with Igor Stravinsky. 
Faber Music Ltd, Paperback £2.50, 
HOWARD scHoTT: Playing the Harpsichord, Faber Paperbacks £2.95. 
BAKER'S Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. Collier Macmillan £55.00. 
AARON HARRIS: Advanced Studies for Trumpet and Cornet. 
Thirteen Volumes of ‘Music da Camera’. O.U.P. at varying prices, 


Publisher's Note: “This is a collection of instrumental and vocal music from 
the period 1630-1830 demanding from two to twenty performers. It is in three 
paralle] series: for small orchestra, for chamber ensemble, and for solo instrument 
or voice and continuo, The editions combine both scholarship and practicality, 
and each volume is prefaced by notes on the composer, sources and interpreta- 
tion,” 


MARTIN NEARY (ed.) Old French Organ Music. O.U.P. £3.25. 


ROBERTON PUBLICATIONS 


PHILIP SELBY: Suite for Solo Guitar. 90p. 

MAURICE JACOBSON: Sarabande and Rustic Ballet. 50p. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonata in C (completed by Ates Orga) circa 1791-2, £2.50. 

NEIL SAUNDERS: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (SSATB unacc.). 24p. 

MOZART: Litaniae de Beata Virgine, K.109 (SATB acc.), £1.80. 

MICHAEL JACQUES: Midsummer Suite (treble recorder or flute and piano). 
£1.50, 

ROBERT STUART; Missa ‘Orbis Factor’ (SATB optional acc.), 75p. 
A simple polyphonic setting, in the 16th century style, of Plainchant Mass No. 
11 and Credo No, 1 with Latin and English texts. 

THE LLOYD PFAUTSCH CHORAL SERIES: “What Sweeter Musick can we Bring?” 
(SATB with violin accompaniment), 45p. 

THE ROGER WAGNER CHORAL SERIES: Haydn: ‘“O wondrous Harmony” (SATB). 

THE L-G SACRED CHORAL SERIES; “Give me Jesus’ (SATB and Soprano Solo). 
35p, 

THE DONALD NEUEN CHORAL SERIES: Bach: “God the Lord is Sun and Shield” 
(SATB with keyboard acc.). 55p, Verdelot: “One Smiling Summer Morning” 
(SATB unacc.), 35p. 


BANKS MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


J, 8, HUMPHRIES arr, R. GRAVES: Jig (Clarinet and Piano), 65p. 
THOMAS ARNE arr, TERENCE GREAVES: Two Dances from “Comus’’ (piano 
PURCELL arr, JOHN GAVALL: Ground in Gamut (Guitar), 35p. 
solo). 45p. 
W, GILLIES WHITTAKER: Four Short Pieces (piano solo), 60p. 
DOROTHY PARKE: Gigue (piano solo), 30p, 
FRANCIS JACKSON: “Heraldic Flourish”. 
PETER MELVILLE SMITH: “Flourish for the Tuba’ (Two Flourishes for 
Organ). 50p. 
VIVALDI arr, JOHN GAVALL: Two Concerto Movements (Guitar Duos). 45p. 
NEIL BUTTERWORTH: “Kettleberry Hill” (Oboe and Piano—or Strings). 65p. 
HANDEL ed, A. CRAIG BELL: Sarabande and Air (keyboard) 25p. 
PETER MELVILLE SMITH: Scherzo (organ, manuals only), 50p, 












































ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 1979 
PRIZES AND MEDALS 


The Director approved the following Awards 
Tagore Gold Medals and Peter Morrison Prizes of £50 each 
(for the most distinguished Students of the year) 
KATHRYN STOTT and BRADLEY CRESWICK 
Awarded as a result of the B.Mus. final examinations 


Rootham’) Prizenof £10) 2c. keccecnccessacan shared: CAROLINE ATKINS, MARGARET LYNN 

Awarded as a result of the GRSM final examinations 

Raymond eb fennel ePrice ican cene Scare th ches an eeacese nin dca scansee 1, ROBERT DUNCAN 
2. CLAIRE CARRINGTON 

GollesiPrizes) sfor “then Dest gL NOSES vanoatcncananqucevacan cantons staan 1, CLAIRE CARRINGTON 


2. FIONA HAIGH 
shared: 3,PETER WHITFIELD, JEFFREY WILSON 


PIANOFORTE 

Grade V 

Chappell Medal and £5.25 and Peter Morrison Prize of £100 ...... IAN GAUKROGER 
Hopkinson Gold Medal & Sydney & Peggy Shimmin Prize of £80........000 EVA LUE 
Hopkinson Silver Medal & Sydney & Peggy Shimmin Prize of £70 . PHILLIP HOULIHAN 
Norrisperize Of £30). casceceesecewnencanaawen te shared: JONATHAN HIGGINS, JOHN LENEHAN 
Grade IV 

Sydney & Peggy Shimmin Prize of £60 .............cccecseeeesees VIVIAN CHOL WAI-MAN 
Ellen Shaw Williams and Marmaduke Barton Prize of £40 ......... MARGARET LYNN 
Pauer and Margot Hamilton Prizes of £35 .........cccccecceccecceees STEWART EMERSON 
Borwick Prize Jot l625)"..ccvaxveswessieececavenees eS ME CAT TROL CORI oreL ere NOT AWARDED 


First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 
Eric Harrison Prize of Music to the value of £35, and Beddington 





PTIZOc OL MELO) lewevnss ga nndew soins rasverteschescaaes cea le vaa eaungeeieete ak BARRY DOUGLAS 
Herbert Sharp and McEwen Prizes of £15 ........ sei . SIAN EDWARDS 
GCeliamAriell Prize Olebo™ srsscs chasttrs reais tereis caveeaeieeer cee tiene: Meee ree ADRIAN SIMS 
HARPSICHORD 
Geoffrevediankard Priz@nOfGo5i.. wvevaree suet cs deer meaner tee tereene ey MONIKA VOGEL 
Lofthouse Harpsichord Continuo Prize of E15 o......ccccccccccccuccucecucecces GARY COLE 
CLAVICHORD 
GlavichordGerize: 6 fH) Siacccccrdea enya tremeeerrtcrtsesccccan tal choca Naciee ae MARK HOOPER 

Performers Prize £7: MONIKA VOGEL 
ORGAN 
Grade V 
WalfordigDavieswerizenOle£G0) qeccasaceseteassatietie satewutleeheeinenatete MARK JONES 


Walford Davies Prize of £50 .. 
Harold Darke Prize of £40 
Grade IV 

GedffreyailankardgPrizeuoleca Oper aise ereeiee cen oettiyet Tie aeeT ne reten GRAHAM. BINT 


PHILIP DERG 
Cena eects cece eeeese nese receeressseneeestcaceneses DAVID GRAHAM 








Parratt Prize of £10 & Haigh Prize Of £10 .........cccccscecccecececeees JONATHAN MANN 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 
Stuarts :PrizenoG 6) Oleerenrs essere revcanerey eeaceen dines ala cise DAE TELE JANE WATTS 
SINGING 
Grade V 
Cuthbert Smith Award of £60 and Agnes Nicholls Harty 

Trophy” scccyaseesacsttataustvenastatct eins e097 Wey ror eee, REBECCA MOSELEY-MORGAN 
Redvers Llewellyn Prize of £50 .... JANIS KELLY 
Henry svesiicuenizeOtmcad pee aces eee eee JACQUELINE BRANSON-JONES 
Albani=Prizeofge20 cess eters ss ce otis ctrececeiee ee STEWART BUCHANAN 


Kaye Wheeler Prize for the best Accompanist of the 
Grade V Singing Competitions £25 


ssaosp vives bisah eas Aatys MICHAEL ROSEWELL 
Grade IV 

The Edgar Hurman Villar Memorial Prize of £35 .........cceccce0000. LYDIA ADAMS 
Barbaragoamuel eri ZenOtmed 0 memninr ene enn nn ne LAURA ROWLEY 
London Music Society Prize, Dan Price and Pownell Prize of £25 ... RACHEL COWAN 
Dorothy {silk=Prizenof £20 ierarmcrtee te ete ee, eel HEATHER KEENS 


Leslie Woodgate Prize of £6 & Topliss Green Prize of £12 . 


NOT AWARDED 
Henry Blower Prize of £15 


AO eer ecscascereessccrecencesresessossssrsessserousenes VETTA WISE 














First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 


ChuyveraWilson sbrizes Ofml2 ou vreretess penreea.csectsrckarssssscssosacuesne. PAULA MATKIN 
GiiliasGristiprizem CW Omen) cto) o5s1.2see-see5eeosess52)-e set ee recone s. MARI WILLIAMS 
MarionGristernize (Vien) 615) s:5.cscsesenscetocnsdos serece.scroernsevseesn eee NOT AWARDED 
First Year Postgraduate 

Carrie” TGbb: Prize of B25, cece cscesetoestcosemesasre ett eee JACQUELINE NELMES 
Margot Hamilton Prize of £40 (for a Tenor) ...........ccccceeeeeeee GRAHAM GODFREY 


The Dr Saleeby Prize for Singers (Bass or Baritone) £50 each 
1. STEWART BUCHANAN 
2, JOHN HALL 
Sylvia Nelis Prizes for Female Singers .................. DEBORAH ATKIN, PETA BLYTH, 
JACQUELINE EDWARDS, MICHELLE FORREST, JANE GREGORY, 
JANIS KELLY, MARGARET KELLY, REBECCA MOSELEY-MORGAN, 
BARBARA NIAS, CATHRYN POPE, CATHERINE ROGERS 
Major Van Someren Godfrey Memorial Prize ...................00005 1. ALMA SHEEHAN 
2. GILLIAN FISHER 
3. HELEN KUCHAREK 
Accompanist Prize of £30: LYDIA ADAMS 
Geoffrey Tankard & Beatrice Tankard Lieder Prize of £35 ............ HELEN LAWSON 
Accompanist Prize of £15 ... shared: MIYAKO HASHIMOTO, BRYAN EVANS 
Clara Butt Awards ............00066. STEPHEN ALDER, DAVID DEVAN, STEWART PETERSEN, 
ROBERT RAMUS, PHILIP SALMON 


The German Language Prize of £15 o...cccccccccccececceccccecce eens MICHAEL ROSEWELL 


The Italian Language Prize of £15 ............... Pricche Sry pre Ne: SUSAN DEVLIN 
Then French Language sPrize of G15) oer. eeeeeeteiedsy. eee heen, SUSANNAH SELF 
OPERA 
Michael Mudie Conducting Prize of £60 ........eccccccccceccce0e- MICHAEL ROSEWELL 
The RCM Union Prize (In memory of Phyllis Carey Foster) 

OLAE16 cccisstimnm ive js BARBARA WADE 





Ricordi Prize (Vocal Score) 
VIOLIN 
Grade V 


CERIS DEVERILL 


Stoutzker Prize (In memory of Albert Sammons) of £80 ...... BRADLEY CRESWICK 
W. H, Reed and Stanley Blagrove Prize of £60 ...........ccc0c00000.- NICOLA HURTON 
Grade IV 

LOW Ord SPI ZOO lsGOO sus; con cress Saeewvassernydeddan steeeesait cae error JAMES CLARK 
DOVER PrIZOE OU EZ Om rcenatcssccatdemes tae iayPe sites secre nee ee aes ene CINDY FOSTER 





Nachez Prize of £15 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 
Beatrice Montgomerie Prize of £25 


Cbaboeseeens »... ANDREW ROBERTS 





Jog soi roe PoE eee DARA DE COGAN 
Ricketts’ Prize) Of £20 .0.........00++es00- Weass is veheWine en sheet vestwehrne YIP WING SEE 
DOV OMbrIZOrOfe el Overs itoce peccete neki tans le ivevoretectiass steve wort LESLEY VOWDEN 
Percy Coates Award for a Violinist of £100 ............... . BRADLEY CRESWICK 





Fred Brough Orchestral Leadership Prize of £80 ..., at a Ageet GREGORY SQUIRE 


VIOLA 


Grade V 

Lesley Alexander Prize of £50 .........c..scccsescesescoseeeess 1VO-JAN VAN DER WERFF 
Grade IV : 

Eimes gecOniinsOnmerzemO mes 0 meererre te aenver tetenecTana enna GILLIAN ANSELL 


First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

Alfred Gibson Prize of £15 and Ernest Tomlinson Prize of £10 
VIOLONCELLO 

Grade V 

Misia Wille GordonwerizenOreeoQmmuncetancercetesel eter e. eee enemnte WILLIAM BRUCE 
Stuart Knussen Prize of £25 ANDREW SHULMAN 
Grade IV 

Lesley Alexanders rrizenoriecomereenartnecterererteeeeeneeee eeete ee mn KAREN ROGERS 
Helen Just Prize of £15 NOT AWARDED 


ssevee NOT AWARDED 















Scholefielu Prize Of ELS ns scqeercte re eee ae RICHARD TUNNICLIFFE 
DOUBLE BASS 

Eugene Cruft Prize of £25 ........cccccccc0005 pA Netseaetsset usr scanecscherectt es STEPHEN MAIR 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize of £10 .. Wie Suph state cote enc etertorseree sae PETER FREY 
The Seymour Whinyates Award of £75 .......ccccccccccceesssseeeeeee. CATHERINE LORD 


(For an outstanding String Player) 


WIND 
Grade V (Woodwind) 








Eve Fisch sbrizegomiea nn (nlite) ee seen Renee cere oe LOUISE GLANVILLE 

Joy Boughton Memorial Prize £60 (Oboe) VICTORIA Woop 

Frederick Thurston Prize of £50 (Clarinet) ..........0.cccccecccccsccecceee. KEVIN BANKS 

Arthur Somervell Prize of £20 (Bassoon) GEOFFREY COLMER 

Grade IV 

Oliver, DawsonpPerizeg Ot 1620) cavcverthece root eoasceat vs teanccccen ome FIONA MASTERS 

Geoffrey “PankardsPrizeroreloy eect ee KIM LAWSON 

First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

Alen wJOohn WarrenyPrize: oles 5 mers ee ee ee ee MICHAEL COX 

BRASS 

Grade V 

Krank ProbynebrizewOneso0 Mm HOKm) istceisn oes eee eee RCE SIE NOT AWARDED 

Arthur Somervell Prize of £10 & Manns Prize of £10 ............ LOULLA EFTHIMIOU 

First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

IStiXeacsBrass ePrize cOls61O i. ai worikxcuaceaucrcetere Peeereunee ee enter a) KEVIN MORGAN 

E. F, James Prize (for an outstanding Wind Player) ... NEIL. MCLAREN 

Marina Martin Prize (Clarinet) ..........., shared; RICHARD DICKENS, DAVID FUEST. 
EILEEN MACAULEY 

HARP 


Elisabeth Coates Prize of £50 
Jack Morrison Prize of £25 


RACHEL MASTERS 
GILLIAN TINGAY 

















GUITAR 
Jack Morrizon™ brizet OfM 650! 2, ficcce sme etter te er ee eee SIMON ROGERS 
COMPOSITION 
The Major Van Someren Godfrey Composition Prize of £100 ......... ALAN WORTH 
The Cobbett & Hurlstone Chamber Music Competitions 

Composer ii .ccasssndsesccense emer teaee inter tacaney eras ROGER REDGATE 

Performers ...... CELIA PITSTOW, KEIR ROWE, LESLEY BISHOP, W, MICHAEL JONES 
Herbert Howells) Prize of £40) feenysitei\eehet tvs ae scnives.cee, ALAN WORTH 
Sullivan and Farrar Prizes of £30 WILLIAM MIVAL 
R, O. Morris and Stanton Jefferies Prize Of £25 coccccccccccccecss sn, ROGER J, REDGATE 
The United Music Publishers Ltd, Prize of £50, (For an outstanding 

Composition Student) ............... shared; MICHAEL HATCHARD, ROBIN WALKER 
THEORY 
Hecht and Allchin Prizes of £30, (For the best working Grade 

IV" Theory: Papers)? #24; st.ihens.ce1 coer aes ee NOT AWARDED 
CONDUCTING 
he; TheedoreyStiensrrizevof 626 uem eae seve ene Tras DALE FAWCETT 
Ricordi Prize (Miniature Score) ...........cccccceeeeeeeecescesececeses PATRICK LANNIGAN 
Sir Adrian Boult Scholarship Conducting Prizes ... PAUL BURNETT, MARK JONES, 

RICHARD DICKINS, DALE FAWCETT, PATRICK LANNIGAN, ROBIN WALL 

The Nellie Baxtrem Award of £100 viscccccccsssccseesssesceessesescusseceses LYDIA ADAMS 
The Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal KATHRYN STOTT 
The Percy Buck Award of £70 ............ shared; GEOFFREY COLMER, VICTORIA WooD 
The City Livery Music Club Section Prize of £10 JOHN LENEHAN 
Doris ‘Gould’ Prize of £50)in is.) atest ene. DAVID PARSONS 
Margaret Pagon Jardine Prize of £20 (Final year Female Student 

Theory eéaipracticesofeMusic) esse mein ny a MARGARET LYNN 


The Dannreuther Prize (for a Concerto) £30 
The Croydon Symphony Orchestra Prize £10 
Harry Evans Award of £50 (for a Welsh Student) .... CERIS DEVERILL 
Arthur Bliss Prize of £100 MICHAEL CHRISTIE 
The Earl of Dalhousie Award ..........cccsttcestsecccssseessessssecsee ROBERT DUNCAN 


MELANIE HORNE 
JAMES CLARK 



















COLLEGE RECORD 


SUMMER TERM CONCERTS 1979 
$ Scholar tAssociated Board Scholar © Exhibitioner 


Ist May CHAMBER CONCERT 


PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 2; Moria Bain violin, lan Gaukroger piano, COPLAND 
Seven Songs from “Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson; Margaret Kelly contralto, 
Neil MacLean piano, YSAYE Solo Sonata in E minor, op, 27 no. 4; Ani Schnarch 
violin, PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 8 in B flat, op, 84; Christopher Lee piano. 


2nd May SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Elizabeth Wexler§ 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
RESPIGHI The Birds, FRANK MARTIN Ballade for Flute, Strings and Piano; 
Jonathan Bager!| flute, Maureen Parrington piano. SCHUMANN Piano Concerto 
in A Minor; Christopher Lee piano. 


4th May EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC GROUP CONCERT 
director JOHN LAMBERT 
Puppet State, An Entertainment: Ian Assersohn, Douglas Gould, Adrian Harrison, 


Peter Howe, lan Richards, Jeffery Wilson, Nicholas Wilson, Anna Barry stage 
management, Robbie MacNab voice. 


8th May TAFFANEL CENTENARY WIND CONCERT 


introduction by JAMES BROWN 
BEETHOVEN Octet; TAFFANEL Allegro from Wind Quintet; GOUNOD Petite 
Symphonie; Neil McLaren flute, Kim Lawson and Sara Wharton oboes, Duncan 
Gould!) and Eileen Macauley clarinets, Nigel Black and John Thurgood horns, 
Christopher Vale and Jonathan Shardlow bassoons, 


Oth May SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Elizabeth Wexler§ 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
FAURE Masques et Bergamasques; FINZI Dies Natalis; Janis Kelly soprano, 
BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No, 4 in G; Ian Gaukroger piano, 


10th May INFORMAL CONCERT 


DURUFLE Toccata, from Suite for Organ; Jane Watts§ organ. BOCCHERINI 
Sonata in C; Michael Christie and Ricardo Barrientos, cellos, BEETHOVEN Horn 
Sonata; Mark Ralph horn, Tanya Isaacson piano, SCHUMANN Three Songs; Victoria 
Smith soprano, Simon Twiselton piano. MENDELSSOHN Variations Sérieuses; 
Graham Fitch piano. HUGO WOLF Five Songs; Stewart Emerson tenor, Julia Gard 
piano, SCHUBERT “Trout” Quintet; Gabrielle Lester§ violin, Jacoba Vyset viola, 
Andrew Shulman§ cello, Patrick Lannigan, double bass, Paul Coker§ piano. 


14th May INFORMAL CONCERT 


DURUFLE Prelude, Recitative and Variations; Paul Bagshaw flute, Joy Watson 
viola, John Lenehan{ piano, Songs by WARLOCK, DUNHILL, MUSGRAVE and 
BRIDGE; Susan McCulloch soprano, Stewart Emerson piano. WESLEY Organ Duet; 
Michael Bowden & Philip Berg{]. FAURE Poéme d’un Jour; Steven Miles tenor, Jane 
Craddock piano, MOZART Quintet in E Flat; John MacIntyre oboe, Julia Holmes 
clarinet, Martin Taggart horn, Barbara Foster bassoon, Anthony Bateman, piano. 


15th May PIANO RECITAL BY KATHRYN STOTT 


BEETHOVEN Appassionata Sonata; CESAR FRANCK Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
COPLAND Variations (1930); CHOPIN Sonata in B Minor. 


17th May CHAMBER CONCERT 


MOZART Piano Quartet in E Flat; Elizabeth Wexler$ violin, Josephine St, Leon 
viola, Richard Tunnicliffe$ cello, Ian Gaukroger piano. BEETHOVEN Piano Sonata 
“Les Adieux”; Barry Douglas§ piano, BEETHOVEN Clarinet Trio; Victoria Soames$ 
clarinet Nicholas Roberts§$ cello, Julius Drake piano. DEBUSSY Three Preludes 
(Bk, 2); Vivian Choit, 








22nd May SECOND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


leader James Clark 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 


DEBUSSY First Clarinet Rhapsody; Kevin Banks clarinet, JONGEN Symphonie 
Concertante for Organ; Mark Jones organ. SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No, 10. 


24th May COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 
adjudicator CHRISTOPHER BROWN 


ROGER REDGATE Mivo For Wind Quintet; Celia Pitstow flute, Christopher 
Redgate oboe, Keir Rowe clarinet, Lesley Bishop horn, W. Michael Jonest bassoon 
ALAN WORTH “New Testament” for Violin Family, soprano Nicholas Woodall, 
descant Catherin Dendy, treble Paul Mann, alto Andrew Gillett, tenor Karen 
Rogers, baritone Andrew Clark-Maxwell, bass Stephen Mair, double bass Peter 
Frey, PETER JONES “Atlantic Dream No, 1”; Nicholas Rodwell clarinet, Peter 
Davis trombone, Cindy Foster§$ violin, Richard Wagner viola, KEITH BURSTON! 
Trio im 3 Movements for Horn, Oboe and Piano; Vivian Choit piano, Paul Marcotte 
horn, Catherine Pluygers, oboe. DAVID GOMPPER “The Road Not Taken"; Rebecca 
Moseley-Morgan$ soprano, Andrew Shulman§ cello, David Gompper piano, ROBIN 
WALKER “Air and Ground”; Paul Bagshaw flute ‘piccolo, Kevin Banks clarinet, 
Nigel Thomas percussion, Simon Rogers, guitar, Bryan Evans!) piano, 
Nicola Hurton§ violin, William Bruce cello, SUSANNAH SELF “Wood"; Catherine 
Pluygers oboe, Mark Robinson violin, Andrew Gillett viola, Michael Christie cello. 


4th June SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Elizabeth Wexler 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
BACH Suite No. 1 in C; (directed from the Harpsichord), MOZART Concerto in 
C for Flute, Harp and Orchestra; Neil McLaren flute, Rachel Masters§ harp, 
CIMAROSA Overture: Il Matrimonio Segreto; (conducted by John Gralak), MEN- 
DELSSOHN “TItalian’’ Symphony, 


Sth June BACH CANTATA CLUB CONCERT 


leader Paul Mann{ 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 


HANDEL Salve Regina; Jane Gregory§$ soprano, BACH Cantata 84 Ich Bin 
Vergnugt Mit Meinem Gllicke; Gillian Fisher§ soprano, CHARPENTIER Mass; 
Gillian Taylor oboe obbligato, Morley Whitehead organ, 


8th June THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Madeleine Mitchell§ 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 


GRIEG 4 Norwegian Dances; MOZART Concert Aria: Bella Mia Fiamma; Cathryn 
Pope soprano. BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No, 3 in C Minor; Liora Ziv-Li piano. 
BIZET Symphony in C, 


11th June TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 


BERIO chemins IIB, for violin and Ensemble; James Clark{{ solo violin, 
Stephen Savage conductor, ROGER REDGATE Serenata; Joy Watson solo 
viola, Edwin Roxburgh, conductor, BERNARD RANDS Etendre; Stephen Mair 
solo double bass, Edwin Roxburgh conductor. WEILL Little Threepenny Music 
(Suite from the ‘“Dreigroschenoper”); Stephen Savage conductor. 


12th June CHAMBER CONCERT 


MOZART Sonata in B Flat, K.454; Gregory Squiret violin, lan Gaukroger plano. 
WOLF Ten Songs from “Italienisches Lieder Buch”; Janis Kelly soprano, Stewart 
Buchanan baritone, Neil MacLean piano. BEETHOVEN Sonata in A Flat, op. 110; 
Su-Chen-Chen piano. BRITTEN Tit for Tat (Five Settings of Poems by Walter 
de la Mare); Raouf Zaidan bass, Judy Spencer piano, POULENC Sextet; Clare 
Mace flute, Sara Wharton oboe, Eileen Macauley clarinet, Fiona Cunningham 
horn, Jonathan Shardlow bassoon, Timothy Dean piano. 
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14th June SIR ROBERT MAYER 100th BIRTHDAY CONCERT 


R.C.M, Chorus and First Orchestra 
leader Gregory Squiret 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D; Bradley Creswick? violin, conductor Norman Del 
Mar, IRELAND Cantata: “These Things Shall Be’: soloist Graham Godfrey, 
conductor Vaughan Meakins, 


26th June SECOND ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


leader James Clark 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 


BERLIOZ Overture “Benvenuto Cellini’; conductor Mark Jones, JEFFREY WILSON 
Cavalcade (1st performance); RAVEL Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 23 
TCHAIKOVSKI Symphony No. 6. 


27th June CONCERT OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC 


SIMON LAW§ Quintet for Brass; Gaynor Woodhouse§ and Pauline Fisher 
trumpets, Simon Law horn, Lindsay Shillingt trombone, Robert Hughes bass trom- 
bone, JEFFREY WILSON Sonnet; Douglas Gould piano, NICHOLAS WILSON 
Still; Simon Rogers harp, David Boughton double bass, Jeffrey Wilson percussion. 
ALAN MARTIN Sonata No. 4 in One Movement; 3-Page Sonata (1905); Allan 
Martin plano, ALLAN WORTH In Consequence (1977); Members of RCM 
Twentieth Century Ensemble, conductor Edwin Roxburgh, 


27th June EARLY MUSIC GROUP CONCERT 


TELEMANN Ouverture; Burlesque de Quixotte; The Orchestra. COUPERIN Three 
Pieces from Ordre IV; Monika Vogel harpsichord. BECK Minuetto in G; SCHUSTER 
Le Savoyard; NEEFE Melody from “The Magic Flute’; Thomas Garbutt and 
Mark Hooper clavichord duet, PARSONS Two Pieces; The Recorder Consort. 
DOWLAND Four Pieces; David Parsons lute, JACQUES HOTETERRE (Le Romain) 
Trio Sonata in C; Paula Boulton and Ruben Guzan treble recorders, Suzanna 
Madin cello, Monica Vogel harpsichord, Madrigals by BYRD, WILBYE, REGNARD, 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE; The Madrigal Group, VIVALDI Summer: from The Seasons; 


The Orchestra, 


Recorder Consort Madrigal Group 

descant Rubén Guzman soprano Susannah Self 

treble Kim Lawson contralto Dorothy de Val 

tenor Paula Boulton tenor Michael Christie 
Claire Carrington baritone Robin Walker 

bass Timothy Woods bass Peter Jines 


The Orchestra 


violins Simon Ayling viola Timothy Woods 
Angela Voss cellos Richard Campbell 
Elizabeth Barnes Valerie Cullen 
Nirholas Woodall! harpsichord Timothy Collins 


Paula Boulton 
Huw Davies 
Giles Lewin 


28th June FIRST ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
leader Gregory Squire 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
BRIDGE Rhapsody; Enter Spring (1927), MAHLER Adagietto from Symphony 
No, 5; conducted by Dale Fawcett TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto in D; Catherine 
Lordt violin. ELGAR Symphony No. 2 in E Flat, 
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3rd July COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 


SURENDRAN REDDY? String Quartet; James Clark? and Jane Oldham violins, 
Joy Watson viola, Nicholas Roberts$ cello. JEFFREY WILSON Easter Wings; 
Heather Keens and Laura Rowley sopranos, Jean Parker and Hilary Prince con- 
traltos, Simon Butteriss and Graham Godfrey tenors, Duncan Smith and Jonathan 
Coad basses, Douglas Gould piano, Simon Limbrick vibraphone, conductor Michael 
Rosewell, AIDAN FISHER Quartet in One Movement; Nicholas Rodwell clarinet, 
John Leonard bassoon, Richard Wagner viola, Stephen Mair double bass, and 
double bassoon. ROSS CAMBELLS La Traversée Difficile; Ross Cambell keyboards, 
Jeffery Wilson tenor saxophone and clarinet, Stephen Mair double bass, Nicholas 
Wilson special effects, Peter Jones tape operator, ROBIN WALKER “My Heart 
is a Cello .. .”; Jane Gregory$ soprano, Robin Walker piano, NICHOLAS WILSON 
Still; Simon Rogers harp, Stephen Mair double bass, Jeffery Wilson marimba, 
ALLAN WORTH . . . From Here to K; Ian Richards organ, PETER 
JONES Trash; Dorothy de Val speaker, Catherine Pluygers oboe, Peter 
Davies trombone, Andrew Bentley violin, Richard Wagner viola, Stephen Mair 
double bass, Keith Burston® radios and tape. Conducted by the Composer, IAN 
RICHARDS String Quartet (1978-79); Roger Redgate and Paul Mann‘ violins, 
Joy Watson viola, Andrew Yeats® cello, 


9th July SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Elizabeth Wexler$ 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
BEETHOVEN Overture: The Ruins of Athens; conducted by Richard Dickins!. 
MOZART Symphony No. 34 K.338; ELGAR Introduction and Allegro for Strings; 
Elizabeth Wexler§ and Dora Bjorgvinsdottir violins, Jacoba Vysel viola, William 
Conways cello. BRAHMS Symphony No, 1 in C Minor, 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIG UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS, car, mc 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer: Alan Bach 
Hon. Secretary RCM Union Loan Fund: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer RCM Loan Fund: Alan Bach 
Hon. Secretary RCM Magazine: Margaret Prideaux 
Hon. Auditors: Peter Element, Philip Wilkinson 


Committee: 
Mrs Eric Bryan Michael Gough Matthews 
Petronella Dittmer Mrs Christopher Morris 
Mrs Ian Glennie Peggy Taylor 
Anthony Hill Mrs J. D. H, Slater 


Anthony Hocking Mrs Clare Turquet 
Richard Latham John Wilson 
Alan Marchant 


Subscription: £2.50 per annum (husband and wife £4 per annum). Members 
living outside the British Isles: £2 per annum, 


For the first two years after leaving College the subscription ig £1.50 per 
annum. 


The financial year commences on September list, The RGM Magazine (three 
issues a year) is included in the subscription, 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £2 per annum, 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems. 


The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is Open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
2 pm to 5 pm. 


The Students’ Association 
1978-79 


President 

Vice-President 

Social Secetary 

Third Year Representative 
Strings Representative 
Keyboard Representative 
Woodwind Representative 
Singers’ Representative 
Composers’ Representative 
Q.A.H, Representative 
Secretary 


Michael Christie 
Patrick Lannigan 
Susan Goodwin 
Caroline Atkins 
Jeremy Adair 
Callum Ross 
Liane Brisley 
Hilary Prince 
Peter Jones 
Melanie Lanham 
Sarah Dunstan 





